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REMINISCENCES OF A RETIRED SURGEON. 
No. VIi—Tae Artist. 


Tuat “Genius and Madness are closely allied,” is one: of 
those. remarks which have been handed down to us from the 
earliest periods, and which each year’s observation tends to 
confirm. and establish. 

Genius is an attribute that but few, comparatively, possess 
—the mind of man has been formed, by the Great Creator, 


- as best suited to appreciate the value of the natural objects 


placed before him, and, so, to enjoy all the advantages to be 
derived therefrom. 

The constitution of such a mind is productive of much 
human happiness, if rightly conducted, as it places the pos- 
sessor in the most favourable position, for the attainment and 
en pa of worldly pleasures; it uses the Present. to pro- 

urpose, and anticipates the future only as minister- 
e same pursuit, the realization of actual enjoyment. 
ing is Talent, and is possessed by most men, although, of 
course, to a variable extent, some being chargethatard te the 
possession of such toa remarkable degree, others by the almost 
total absence of it. 
Genius is, happily, more limited: the province of genius is 


to create, so far as this term may be applied to the intellect 


ef man; accordingly, we find the creative-power best marked, 
in, fact, the distinguishing mark, amongst. the greatest ge- 


4 one 


This remark is not limited, to any braneh of human know- 
ledge, but .applies..equally to all— that. of the, poet, the 
painter, the sculptor, the artist. The office of the first is 
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of, ;the,power of, conception with which Nature has endowed 
them,,. draw. from, the.,depths. of,.their imagination . those 
images and objects, which at.once. et the Py wer the 
attention, and command the ad: admiration, o all behol ith 
This,is the quality wejadmire ina Phidias, a Raphael, a 
Copan. ws others, who stand” forth from. their fellow-men 


s of,a higher order, 
agents ¢ might copy their works—few could destgn such; 
these possess genius—those, talent. 

Conception, then, is the great quality of genius, This is 
the; offspring of sensibility, and this, in its turn, the result 
of that high degree of organization of the mind, which. at 
je constitutes its perfection, and its approximation to dis- 

+ Saxtremes meet in the physical as well as moral world ; 


an Ec superior organization, which produces in man. the 
lest, monument of his PRC, in, the. lower. tribes of 


animals-—originating those distinguishing qualities with which 
they are, occasionally endowed—approaches disease, and. fre- 
anepey. Funs,into disorder. 
mo are genius and madness closely allied——hence most 
men of genius have been and are characterized by. peculiari- 
ition, amounti ing frequently to eccentricity. 
of genius, then, feels and thinks differently from 
mankind. Who can wonder then that he acts 
oe Poin others, and that his actions should occasion- 
: a pearances of madness? Other mem judge of 
os aaqiarted measure by a false standard-—they 
Po ia sit in judgment upon. qualities, of 
meee of ne they have no. evidence, in their own 
Psd fa Bare no clear. ‘conception, and 
therefore pounce we ther lok wth tly. an Srrneoe verdict... 
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whilst he recorded with his pencil, at the ‘same moment, the 
génius with which Nature had endowéd him—the porate 
tion ‘with ‘which ‘man‘had ‘pursued him’? 

When shall’ we learn charity, as well as philosophy ! ~ 
* The records of ages assert that “Genius and triddicti’ are 
closely allied.” Ages have failed to establish the ‘considéra- 
tion that such a reflection should produce; and inodéms 

afford as convincing and as numerous proofs of ‘their wisdom 
aed their folly, their philosophical discrimination, ‘andi their 
want of charity, as the ancients. 

The extreme sensibility which contributes to the formation 
of the man of genius, renders him an unfit companion for the 
rést of mankind, exposes him to sufferings from the common 
occurrences of life, from which men of less sensitive minds 
are exempt, and awakens in him many regrets and’ disap- 
pointments, the results of his highly-wrought temperament, 
not the natural consequences of events. His mind will ‘not 
descend to, and cannot therefore appreciate, those enjoymenits 
which others delight in; he conceives, and aspires to, somé- 
thing above his nature, beyond his grasp—and failing ini this, 
becomies‘soured and disappointed. 

Let not the utilitarian doctrines of modern times establish, 
that such men are of no value in society, or contribute no 
good to their fellow-creatures, because they raise not’ the 
eter metal from the mines, or spin not the costly fabrie 

__ from*the factory. 
| ~The enthusiasm which always accompanies such disposi- 


tions, points to the nobler, the higher pursuits of ‘man,! as 


_ MG0ét worthy of pursuit, and thus tends to wean others<from 
objects ofa grosser nature, and to elevate them’ beyond ‘the 
mere gratification of the animal appetites. 

* "The glowing productions of the pen, the pencil, and ‘the 
chisel, speak from age to age, and awaken in the‘humat 
Bteast the proudest feelings, the noblest’ sentiments: of hr 


a! ai own’ days, the enthusiastic lines of-a Hood, ot the 
| benevolent writings of a Dickens, have arouséd’ the: feelitigs 
= Sey h, at least, of the public, to a:sense of the-suffer- 
2 3 of their fellow-creatures, and have interposed: ‘their arm 
ier nierciless task of thé mercenary, and thé sibdted 
ald eee ne slave: But for them, how’ many‘ riiore 
‘have been ‘sacrificed at the altar of’ Mammon? 
E 2 A have been saved,’ by theit writings, from immola’ 
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not'soon slumber, and’ that the ‘exertions’ which ° they ‘have 
called into being, will not ‘hastily slacken, but! proceed on- 
wards ‘in’ the’ course they are’ pursuing, ‘until want; and 
misery, and wretchedness, shall have been banished from our 
land orever! 

’ Whilst hastily scanning the pages of the “ Times” news- 

ae one morning at breakfast, prior to commencing my 
ours for the day, my attention was excited by accidentall i 
Hieibg: under the account of the Police’ Reports, the fo 
Jowing heading—A Map Artist! The announcement: was 
attractive, and peculiarly so to me, as madness was a subject 
to which I had always paid considerable attention—and it so 
oted with that'during a great part of my life, I ‘had associ- 
with artists of almost every profession. 

"I accordingly read the article, and as I proceeded, found, 
to my great surprise, that the case was even more interesting 
to’ me than { ‘could possibly have expected, ‘as’ the party 
charged with madness was an intimate friend of mine, ‘and 
was also accused of the serious crime of ‘threatening the life 
of a Mr. Blenkensop, an eminent banker in the'city. ’ 
eta ae ‘hedvens! ” aaees “can it be ing th ? 

ontgomery mad, and charged with ereaiaey: the 
fife of a Mellor ccteceare?” th 
? Now it'so een that of all persons whom had ever 
known, Alfred ey was the last I should: havé 'ex- 
pectéd'to have found charged with mental aberration y/and 
accused of threatening personal injury. 
**T had “known him from a youth—had watehion bine: for 
baad d throughout ‘that period, under all cireum- 
Thad found him remarkable for the soundness‘of his | 
- judgr ah for the steadiness and propriety of his: con- 
“Tt is true''that’ he was chaitactanoaaid by ‘somewhat 
3 Se pedulkee Bt siren but this was’ Only such: as 
)¢ in persons who have, ‘as he ‘had, un- 
on which tends ‘so powerfully 'to’awaken 
- n the: breast, and dinelope the-nervous 
BP votitiba: AAMMOur ofeZ HIsbm asw I] 
iy. pueinarke ‘time Dic atiile Bled §: ‘So. that 
omery ‘might be considered Motu ass ota 
lis professional brethren. | He’ still’ d 
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» To make myself. more. certain, ,1 read the paragraph again 
and again, but. each, time contributed to assure me, .that. the 
description was, most applicable to my, old friend ,and .ac- 
quaintance... It ran as follows :— ais | 

‘‘ Mansion Heuse—A Mav Arrist.— Yesterday, tall 
delicate-looking person, of middle age, was placed; at)the 
bar, before. the Lord. Mayor, charged with, threatening, the 
life ;of Mr. Blenkensop, the eminent banker in. Lombard 
Street: He. gave his name as Alfred Montgomery,. and 
described: himself as an artist, residing in St. John’s Grove; 
St. John’s Wood. 
oe “The circumstances having been entered into, it appeared 
that some money transactions had. taken place between the 
accused and the house of Blenkensop, Fairley, and Co., 
which) had been principally conducted by Mr. Blenkensop: the 
accused at length imagined that Mr, Blenkensop had behaved 
unfairly towards. him, and wrote a threatening letter, ad- 
dressed. to him,, which he himself delivered at the banking- 
house; he. was immediately taken into custody, and brought 
before the: Lord: Mayor, 

-offFrom the nature of the transaction, and some not very 
coherent..replies made by the prisoner, his lordship stated 
that the accused was evidently Tulcea and remanded him 
for-one wéek to the House of, Correction,. until the opinion 
ofDr. Hunter could be obtained on the subject.” , __.,,, 
Sows the. description, name, residence, and_ profession, s 

perfectly corresponded with those of my friend, I determined 
ori making the necessary inquiries, and visiting the accused 
im prison, as) soon .as. possible. Accordingly, that. day, .so 
soonas-I had. completed my visits to my patients, 1 desired 
the, coachman to drive to the House of Correction... _, 

'  j#rllventered the prison, was ushered into the, cell, and there 
| - found;him, whom I had so long known and. so. ardently. ad- 
_ «amired,,stretched on a bed of straw—but alas! how. altered! 
hisifeatures were. pale and cadaverous, his, figure. reduced 
 almost,to,a skeleton, and his clothes comparatively in:tags.. 

It was indeed some moments before I could persuade, my- 
self, that,the-figure before me was the Alfred .Montgomery 
= L had known.in the. midst of wealth and,.splendour, 
|  tewrising, to fame'and eminence—surrounded by his wife and 
_ fehildyen—partaking, apparently, of all the happiness which 
_ this world can, bestow}. this the man who had gained the first 
" ipnize ofthe Royal Academy —the envy of his brother artists, 
| ithe/admiration of all—-whose productions were eagerly sough 
. lafteri by, the élite, of London—whose pencil was regarded ya 
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equal to any of\ the ancient masters of :his) artirewliand was re- 
garded as the Claude of the/19th century. | 
o}Rhe“obscure light of the dungeon in whieh, he.was. im- 
uiured rendered: the. recognition more: difficult,;;, but, the 
sounds:of! his’ voice convinced me it -was he, poor. fellow ! 
The moment he «recognised me, he rushed from. his couch, 
threw himself into my arms, and burst into tears—the man 
t like a child! 
several moments his sobs checked his: utteseners and 
he was vunable to reply to: my question :: *.Is_.it; possible ? 
Alfred scoters 

At len felt kis grasp relax—his hands dropped from 
Bry paute-<tnd fell fainting on the floor, of, his, prisen- 
house’f: 

Phe attendant raised him from the fluor, and placing him 
on the eouch, sprin inkled some water in his face ; in a.few mo- 
ments he revived, aie, staring wildly around, inquired — : 

ort* Wherevam I 2” 

‘ ¢¥ou are in prison,” replied the jailor. 

“What crime have I committed? Oh yes, y es ! ‘T.recol- 
lect now:!: -I:thought that was:but a dream-—I see, I. feel it 
isetéality.—And you here, too, Doctor !. as a friend 2 
or do you'come to pronounce me mad, and condemn. meas 
an ‘inmate of Bedlam? Agatha— Juliet—Maria-—William-- 
where are ye? Have ye, too, left'me?,. No one with.me-—- 
no one to console me, to ante te 








The unhappy te roten ophized in a strain, which 
was characteriz moet eaten: although the man- 
ner was by-no means that of a sane person; he spoke rapidly, 





half ‘unconscious that any one was present, did not. wait 
for a reply to any of his ree! ‘The names he.called on 
were those of and» children; who were as,yet;, most 
bth pelo day a llemnidinteesthderiont mdse 
, its ery, his.a on, and ¢om- 
mittal, were the work of, commparatively,; but Sen Teit. 
‘not more more than an hour, |. iF da i tegriad io 

iw in his wild dallas asi 
cars he had shed, as. one of those .struggles, of 
relievd'the mind and calm \the feelings... A) few 
oved ‘that Iwas correct; ebsinenati Delonte 
ie I ee Tes | a (1S aden Str! 
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driven’ime madi '' O God to think of my ies ee 
—my Agatha—my Juliet —my William }” 

'E perceived'that dwelling on his family: was more likely - 
increasé, than allay, the excitement under whieh tie laboured; 
and, accordingly, endeavoured to draw his: attentions, isto 
them, by inquiring the cause of his committal! socom on’! 

? Tis‘a long story,” he replied; ‘ but I will telhat yous” ras 

He accordingly related to me the history of his life‘for the 
last’ few yéars, during which he had been ledy by atrainjof 
unfortunate events, to the committal of the act by: which he’ 
had, for the present at least, forfeited his liberty. As soon 
av‘lie had finished, I said— 

‘“*Cheer ‘up, Alfred ! you are not mad, and we will pacino it; 
leave all to me. I shall see you again soon; your wife.and 
children will visit you here, and stay with:you, if mecessary, 
until you'shall be again examined, when everything shall; be 
prepared to restore you to the world and yourself. | Cheer 
up, my friend, all will yet be well; you have committed’ no 
crime—your characteris free from stain—your: pape is 
unhurt, 

“*¥es, thank Heaven!” he exclaimed, ‘ thréugh: all my 
érhulay in the midst of all my misfortunes, I resolved: that 
nothing’ should tempt me to commit a crime, and» prayed, to 
Henven to preserve me from that—and Heaven rhalind 

y prayer: -I have acted foolishly, madly, if you will-——but 
I ian still an’ HONEST MAN!” 

Alfred*Montgomery rose from his couch, as he: ‘pronousiced 
these last words, which he uttered in a loud voice, his eyes 
sparkling, * his nostrils dilated, and with all the excitement 
which ‘the pride of conscious worth and injured hamenty. 
might be expected to produce. 


_ *“#tind who would seek to prostrate such. pride—to crush 


the feelings which itengenders, and mar the noble purposes 
for'which Nature has implanted it in the humam breast?'; Et 
may be crushed—it may be buried in the dust—but; if »will 
be beneath the ruins of the mansion: it: inhabited,,and;its 
tombwill be the career of the reckless oyimniandl its, ‘destruc- 
tion ‘has called into existence. . © set ibine 42! 
“oA fter a short'time I took my leave of thes ‘prisoners: and 
hastetied immediately to the address ar given me of :his 
late residence, where, in all probability, I should: find :his 
wifé ‘and children: it! was in one. of -those: narrew courts, 
whiéh’ are’ ‘to be found’in the: neighbourhood: of’ Portman 
quare—as if in mockery of human greatness and -humap 
jour} “andin ‘derision -of the» pomp, which deigns:'to 
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dwelbso near the abode of ‘want ‘and misery, without «deriv- 
ing a lesson from the proximity of the abodes, or feeling for 
the sufferings which the contrast should ‘render’ the »more 
min .yienioginein | Sif Ry wi 4 
With ‘some difficulty I found the address, and, in a back 
rdom ofa house not fit for the: residence’ of a human being, 
the wife and children of the once happy Alfred Montgomery. 
Ishall.not describe it; reader, do you desire a description of 
itl] ven Look around ! | 
Mrs. 0 omery and her children had not yet: tasted 
food ;- they had not heard of the husband and father’s: com- 
mittal, and-were anxiously waiting his return. : 
Fortunately, the benevolence of some of my patients (gold 
has not’yet un-carnified all the kind hearts in the world) 
who were in the habit of giving me a few pounds, occasion- 
ally, 'to| bestow on objects worthy of charity, enabled me >to 
minister to their wants, without any serious draw on my own 
resources, : | 
Mrs. Montgomery could scarcely wait to satisfy the crav- 
ings of chunger in herself and children, so anxious was ‘she 
to visit her Alfred in prison; faithful to the last, and.in the 


Jast,’she«chought only of him, her only stay, her only hope, 


her only love. 7 

I next» turned my attention to the preparing for the 
approaching examination of the prisoner, as all depended on 
our being able to prove him not insane (fortunately the 
threats’ contained:in the letter were not of a serious character). 
fvvesolved on applying to my friend Dr. L——d, who was 


‘distinguishe:l equally for his skill in) lunatic cases, and >for 
thecbenévolence of his disposition. ) 


The next day we visited Alfred Montgomery, together, 


in prison.) «Drv: L——4, after a careful examination, agreed- 


with me that there’was'no madness in the case, but solely 
excitement, from the previous distresses and disappointments 
of ‘our patient. : ri teRnoe qe old ye 
) Afew days more enabled: us to be fully prepared for::the 
proaching investigation, the result of which ' could hardly 
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evidence to’ prove the insanity»of the prisoner, 
so’that ‘he might ‘be selchalesrter Belcan. ro bats ihiaun 


© (As: Deonceived a seams grag to:Mr. Blenkensop, 
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» ied owho happenedto be ac- 


“urine with himy but ourattempt was invain, ‘the banker 
: t edte, prosecute “to: the utmost! of: his) power. 
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No.expectation. was to. be -entertained from: this: quarter, 
we therefore determined on being fully prepared, on all ie 
points of: the case. ottrse 

In two days, the fate of Alfred Montgomery, ihisn ‘stife, 
and little ones, was to be decided—perhaps for ever! :\;\ /V 
gol may here mention, that the man who now. occupied: the 
dungeon cell, whose wife and children had been exposed to 
the pangs of hunger, and the severest privations,, had,/at/no 
distant period, promised to become one of the leading 
painters.of the day. In his earlier trials he had/ obtained 
several prizes, and during many years subsequently, his. pro» 
ductions were eagerly sought after, and purchased by: the 
most celebrated collectors of pictures. 

Unlike many, if not most, artists, Alfred Montgomery was 
eareful and economical, so that, in the course.of a few years, 
he had realized a few thousand pounds—sufficient, if properly 
applied, to maintain himself and family, in mdependence, if 
it should so happen, that unforeseen circumstances should 
deprive him of other means of subsistence. 

ive had taken a small, but neat, residence in St John's 
Wood, where he pursued his profession, i in the enjoyment of 
his, :honest independence, the result of his own exertions, 
the sweet reward of his labours, surrounded by all the .com- 
tt which a happy home and family can alone bestow. 

, Who:could, who would, who should, desire more? 

In’ an evil hour, the desire to improve his income took 
possession of the artist’s breast; he considered: that. his 
family was increasing in years and number, and that,-con- 


sequently, his expenses were also on the. increase; .and 


calculated, that by laying out his money more advantageously 
than-in the funds, he should be the better able, to provide 
for.them handsomely, and place them, at some future period, 


in a position of comfort and respectability. 


About this period, Railways first became the, subject, of 
public speculation; amongst others, Alfred) Montgomery 


»was enticed by their promises, and; staked his) all. in the 
yt —-— Railway, then about being commenced, 


asWhat infatuation ! to what length will..the “uri. sacra 
fanes ” lead the sons of men! Had he acted: with moderate 
caution, and embarked. a portion of /his capital in .the-under- 


qtaking, no blame could be attached to him;;-but no! he 
ucrishetd his all! 


— less than twelve'months, the character of the railway 

scquestion -was: much shaken in public estimation, its 

Eliane tad made repeated :calls, and-were generally regardecas 
incompetent to manage so important an undertaking. 
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owAlfredMontgomery paid the calls for some ‘time with 

ctuality; but, at length, these became so frequent, and 
Kis lnetes became so considerably diminished by the want 
of the interest; which he was accustomed to receive regularly, 
that’ he ‘was’ not only unable to meet the heavy demands 
— him, but even his private pecuniary affairs fell into dis- 
oraer, 

It was-under these circumstances, that he first applied | to 
Mr. Blenkensop‘the banker, who occasionally advanced money 
on ‘railway securities; from him, Alfred Montgomery ob- 
tained a sniall advance, which was repeated from time to 
time until he had received, about three hundred pounds, on 
that which had cost him as many thousands. 

Another call was now made on the shares; to meet. this, 
and prevent their being forfeited by the directors, Alfred 
Montgomery, with some difficulty, prevailed on Mr: Blen- 
kensop, to advance the necessary amount. 

‘fWhe ealbhad not been paid more than one week, when 
the unfortunate speculator received a notice, from the solici- 
tors of ‘the: banking house, calling upon him to return the 
advances’made upon his securities, within one month ;° and 
stating that, if this were not done, the said shares would be 
soldat’ the*market price. 

. Tovrepay the advances, was to Alfred Montgomery an 
impossibility; he therefore applied to the solicitors for an 
extension-of the time of repayment, as the securities were 
safe’ for a much larger amount than had been advanced 

them ; but his application was refused. | He applied to 
. Blenkensop, but the man of gold sternly referred him 
to his solicitors. , 

«The: month expired—Alfred Montgomery’s shares, which 
cost him three thousand pounds, were sold for eight hundred. 
Mr. Blenkensop himself became the purchaser! © | 
iw erfew afterwards, he received from the solicitors 
@ statement of the sale, the particulars of his account with 
Mr. Blenkensop,;' and'a cheque for the balance, | ‘which 
amounted to’ nine pounds, some odd shillings, and pence.» 

The savings of years—the fruits of his toil—the ‘fund 
which‘he*had' regarded as the prop of his declining years, 
the hope, the stay'of’ his‘wife and children—were snatched 
from him*in’a:moment, and’ sacrificed on the altar of avarice 
es DY OL ON => asievanad rsh 
-uoThe’ shock was great: ‘Alfred Montgomery became a 


distracted man; he was ‘unable to follow his profession: a 


nervous ‘fever confined’ him to his bed for several weeks, and 
a few months found him stripped of his house—his furni- 
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ture—his all,. but his name and character-—himself! and 
family, the inmates of the miserable dwelling:in whieh I.had 
found the latter. : 7 

At this period, he chanced to hear that his railway shares 
had advanced to a premium; that Mr. Blenkensop had. been 
the purchaser, On the moment, he determined upon éalling 
in Lombard Street and charging the banker with; his 
duplicity ; he did so, was repulsed from the house. by » the 
porters, and driven rudely into the streets. 

Driven almost to madness, he adjourned to a neighbouring 
coffee-house, and wrote the threatening letter which imme- 
diately led to his present position. 

The day fixed for his re-examination arrived, and Alfred 
Montgomery. stood, a second time, a prisoner before the 
Lord Mayor of London. 

Mr. Blenkensop attended, along with his solicitors. Dr. 
L——d and I also were present, and the eminent. Mr. 
Slackson,, whom we had engaged in behalf of the prisoner. 

The letter was produced, but the words were so wild and 
whirling, that little more than a vague threatening could be 
extracted from them; the charge on this head therefore fell 
to the ground. 

Next came the accusation of madness: the evidence in 
favour of this was the letter alluded to, and the conduct of 


- the prisoner on his visit to the bank, which was deposed. to 


by one of the clerks, and the porters who had forced. him 
out.. This was also supported by the evidence of a medical 
gentleman, who had visited him in prison the day after his 
committal. 

Dr. L——d was now produced for the defence. He de- 
clared the. prisoner perfectly sane, and offered to engage him, 
in his own house, to repair some of his paintings which had 
been a little injured. 

Alfred Montgomery was completely acquitted of all charge ; 
but.as.Mr. Blenkensop swore that he stood in fear, of per- 
sonal injury from him, he was called.on to produce securities, 
to a heavy amount, to keep the peace towards Mr. Blenken- 
sop and all her Majesty’s subjects. 

Dr. L——d and I, without hesitation, became his.sureties, 
and.in a few momentswe left the. Mansion. House, in com- 
pany with the liberated artist and his rejoicing wife. 

he benevolent Dr. L——d employed him, for. many 
weeks,.in restoring his damaged ‘pictures, whilst I was) en- 
gaged 1n raising a small sum amongst my. charitable friends, 
to, enable, him again to enter on his: professional, duties. 
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In less than three months. after his .committal-to prison as 
a dangerous lunatic, Alfred Montgomery entered ‘his newly- 
fiesta abode in St. John’s Wood, and recommenced his 
labours as an artist. 

Success has again attended his exertions. He i is once more 
the possessor of independence; he is onee more happy ; he 
is once more surrounded ‘by comfort and prosperity—once 
more blessed in the smiling presence of his faithful Agatha 
and their beloved children. 

I have repeatedly visited them, and more than once, on 
seeing their renewed happiness, experienced a joy in the 
recollection that I had contributed to such a result, which 
doing good can alone produce—which gold and silver can 
never purchase—a joy which is lasting, as [ hope and believe 
it partakes of THe ETERNAL. 

But for my interposition, Alfred Montgomery would, in all 

robability, have been committed toa mad-house as a lunatic. 
In his state of mind his committal would have been fatal to 
him; and destructive of all the hopes of his wife and chil- 
dren. Let us seek, then, to pour oil, not vinegar, into the 
bleeding wound—to heal the wounded spirit, and calm the 
troubled mind: our success will be great, our reward 
greater. 





SONG. 
“OH SANDGATE! PEACEFUL HAPPY BAY!” “ 


On 4 Sandgate | peaceful happy bay ! 
18 eaten ealm, and bright, 
me hath winged his flight for years, 
of? 0 ndedimm’d youth’s sunny light,— 
a0 “Then, ‘then, when I recall the past, 
“Alive with scenes of joy, 
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Qh Sandgate! peaceful happy bay ! 
Where Ocean calmly rides ; 

Or, like our chequer’d life on earth, 
Rolls tempest-troubled tides ; 

(For Ocean’s ever-heaving breast 
Mirrors the life of man) 

My thoughts shall oft revert to thee, 
Throughout life’s fleetest span. 


Oh Sandgate! peaceful happy bay! 
Health-laden are thy gales, 

And verdant are thy hills and meads, 
And beautiful thy vales. 

But, as the sweetest flowers must fade, 
So happiest hours must fly, 

And. ’tis, loved bay! with heartfelt grief, 
Adieu! adieu! I sigh. 


THE MENDICANTS. 


In reviewing the system upon which the Church of Rome 


. attempted to govern Eurupe in the middle ages, it is diffi- 


cult to find in it any traces of that profound sagacity which 
some Protestants have imputed to it. As a whole, it appears 
to have been equally ill contrived and ill directed. /Its ori- 
ginal defects of structure were distinctly confessed in the 
repairs and renovations which it was perpetually undergoing. 


The interval of a century commonly saw the degeneracy of - 


the most boasted institutions; and, what is: singular, the 
church seemed incapable of profiting by experience. It con- 


_ tinued in its new establishments to commit the same blunders 


as in the old; and to leave the same entrances for decay and 
corruption. Its plans, in short, of whatever kind, were never 
extensive or liberal. -It might seize on temporary. advan- 
tages, and apply remedies to local disorders, but it rarely or 
never provided.-against those more distant: ‘contingencies 
which a tolerable share of sagacity would have enabled it to 
have foreseen. Since Protestantism and knowledge have lent 
it their illumination, the case may have: been altered ; but, 
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before ‘they arose, the claims of the chutch were extremely 
slender to the credit of worldly wisdom and foresight. 

‘It'is ‘tolerably clear, for example, that, as’ late as the 
twelfth century, it had looked forward to a ‘perpetual fee- 
simple in the credulity and ignorance of mankind. Its insti- 
tutions and its doctrines were most of them formed on this 
blindness to the future. The system of monachism had 
proved sufficient to the support of the church in ages of gross 
ignorance, and hence it was imagined that it would continue 
to beso perpetually. But the monks themselves thwarted 
these expectations as much as the growing intelligence of the 
age. They destroyed the veneration in which they had once 
been held, by their indulgence and irregularity; and, having 
gathered in their harvest of wealth, they lost all active con- 
cern for the future welfare of the system by which they had 
obtained it. The cessation of enidownietite tempted them 
still further to throw off their reserve. When’ the prospect 
of further accessions was at an end, they grew utterly care- 
less of public opinion, forming themselves into a haughty and 
unsocial caste, which rather. alienated the affections of the 
community from the papal authority than linked them to it. 
It is ‘true, the secular dersy might have been thought suffi- 
cient to supply the required link ; but they lay under almost 
equal objections. They were probably more esteemed than 
the monks, for their moral virtues, and their influence on 
public opinion was, of course, considerable from the nature of 
their duties.’ But, though good Catholics, they were far from 
being ‘always ‘sound Papists, and had been seized, on several 
aon with Nigh’: ino, of civil allegiance, that were, to say 

inconvenient. In such a situation, it was 
impel ees e church not to perceive its danger, with a 
spirit ‘of ‘inquiry fast gainin Le sina and the governments 
around’ it becoming | ay more jealous of ‘its influ- 


~ €nece, 


| Perhaps the ‘most prudent course would lave been'to have 
remodelled the monastic orders. But there were several diffi- 
es int the® “way: ‘There “was"''the old’ aversion of® ‘the 
charch’ to’ ‘dis “the ‘quiet’ enjoyment ‘ofits obedient chil- 
dreti? ‘and the attack, upon + body’ so powerful’as thie ihotiks, 
wight? have’ been with ut danger, even in'an age’ of unde- 
= Et was’ also’ felt’ that*they “were essen- 
“servants; that a rguaice was already 
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tutions. became almost inevitable to meet the circumstances 
of the times; and out of this necessity the Mendicant Orders 
took their.rise.. Some of them had been nominally in,ex- 
istence for upwards of a century before, but it. was only now 
that. the church made use of them to any great extent as its 
agents. _ They may be said to have been the first. embank- 
ment which it attempted to raise against the progress. of 
popular opinions. 

The Mendicants were all introduced into this country dur- 
ing the first half of the thirteenth century. The four-princi- 
oa orders were, the Dominicans, the Franciscans, the Car- 
melites, andthe Austin Friars. Their dress was a long woollen 
gown, and hood of the same; the Dominicans black; the 
Franciscans grey; the Carmelites white; and the Austin 
Friars likewise white, but with a black hood. The Francis- 
cans, or Grey Friars, wore also a girdle of knotted rope, and 
went barefooted, or at least with open sandals. 

The friars were in almost every respect the complete oppo- 
site of the monks. They were condemned by their rules to 
a state of. perpetual poverty, individual as well as corporate. 
They had, propertly, no fixed place of abode, but were dis- 

ersed at large to wander continually over the country, 
hey had an unlimited license to mingle with seculars,, and 
take all the offices of religion out of the hands of the esta- 
blished clergy. They could hear confession, grant absolution, 
impose penances, perform marriages and baptisms ; and were 
likewise entrusted (or rather the Franciscans) with the office 
of selling indulgences, a privilege enjoyed before by bishops 
alone. “tae could either priests or bishops control them. 
They received their commission immediately from the Pope, 
and. were amenable to him alone for the use they might make 
of their. power. In short, as Warton observes, they were 
before the Reformation, much what the Jesuits, have, been 
since. 
.,Adl, the,.Mendicant Orders had their establishments; in 
different, parts of the kingdom (probably. about six or.seven 
toeach.) . These establishments may be compared to modern 
mercantile houses, who. send out their travellers to scour the 
caning ba quest. of business. and money. . Each, house of 
friars, had a.ceitain district of the island assigned to it;;and 
these. districts were subdivided into numerous smaller. ones, 
led “* Limitations.” A friar, (or sometimes two friars.who 
ttavelled, in, company,).was appointed to, each, and the.circuit 
er of such extent. that.it could be completed.every 


eek or fortnight. The same. friar commonly, contmued on 
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the same» round; and thus, by his visit#and ‘his preachings, 
he-acquired a: ‘of influence im his limitation which con: 
tributed’to the’objects of his mission, whether ‘of piety or of 
avarice,’ ‘No ‘brother, of the’ same order, ‘was generally 
allowed’ to"intrude upon his ground; but he often encoun+ 
tered friars of other orders, towards whom he felf much like 
his’ commercial successors of modern times towards the tra- 
vellers*of ‘rival houses whom they meet with upon the road. 
There was likewise a vast body of irregulars constantly aféot, 
somé'travelling with indulgences, others hawking about rélies, 
and others preaching their way through the country, after 
the fashion: of modern Ranters. 

According to the rules of the Mendicants, they were not 
allowed ‘to: beg for ‘an —e beyond the common: necessaries 
of life; and even with regard to these, they were directed ‘to 
make no choice, but accept whatever might be. offered them. 
But this state of literal poverty was found to be imprac- 
ticable. Certain funds were requisite to the general support 
ef: the: order—to:‘repair and adorn its houses; to. maintain 
its establishments at the universities; to purchase books, 
(an important. article. in the expenses of the friars,) and 
to perform acts of charity. Itwas thought, therefore, a very 
allowable..deviation, that a friar,.though he took, nothing 

meek mash be attended by a secular, who.was not under 
rohibition, and to whom those. who were.so, dis- 

ual mi ight make their contributions, The distinction, as 
be imagined, was so slight, that it was soon lost alto- 
seston and, in latter-times, if the friars were accompanied 
By ms-takers it was certainly not for the ease of their con- 
so much as of eir peeks ue ‘ 
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| -Lhis.. incongruous, mixture. of sacred. and, secular 
betits of, grave duties.and petty accomplishments, caught 
the,satirical eye of the father of our poetry, who has: immor- 
talized, the friars in several descriptions. of exquisite humour, 
The friar,.in the Prologue to the Canterbury Tales, was.pro- 
bably a fair specimen.of a large portion of his. brethren. He 
was quite.a ladies’.man, and the master of various. little 
fiddle-faddle arts, practising an affected lisp in his speech, 
‘to make his English sweet upon his tongue.” | Among 
other, preparations which he had made to render. himself 
acceptable, it is mentioned that 

His tippet was aye farsed (stuffed) full of knives, 
And pinnes for to give faire wives. 
»o Phe manner in which he performed his sacred duties: was 
marked by the politeness of his character : 
: Full sweetly he heard confession, 
And pleasant was his absolution ; 
He was an easy man to give penance, 

He possessed also various social accomplishments that made 
him a welcome companion : 

Well could he singe, and playen on a rote (a sort of harp), 

Of weddings he bore utterly the pris; =(3 
or lent himself, as a sort of master of the ceremonies, to 
superintend the gay festivities of those occasions. He “was 
an equally good fellow-traveller :— 

Ee Full well he knew the tavernes in each towne, 

we And every hosteler and gay tapstere. 

Indeed, from the scene which afterwards occurred at Canter- 
bury, he appears to have known more of these mattvis than 
was quite consistent with decorum. 

,, But, the most perfect picture of the friars is that contained 
in;the. Sompnour’s Tale, It is quite a curiosity in its way, 
conveys a striking idea both of the tone of ancient lite 
id the real character of these peddling servants of the 
wurch, », We can only allude, however, to a few parts of it. 
ne friar who. is the subject of it is Espressnted as having 
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saying that they should be duly remembered in their prayers. 
Their indiscriminate cupidity is drawn with admirable. comic 
effect., It appears that all articles are nearly equally accept- 
able to them. ‘“‘ Give us,” says one, 
“‘ A bushel of your whete, or malt, or rye, 

A goddes kichell (a little cake), or a trippe of cheese, 

Or elles what you liste, we may not chese, 

A goddes halfpenny, or a masse-penny. 

Or give us of your brawn if you have any ; 

A dagon (a piece) of your blanket, “leve (believe) Dame, 

Our sister dear, lo, here I write your name.” 
A ‘sturdy groom attended them from the inn where they 
lodged, 

and bare a sakke, 
And what men gave them laid it on his bakke. 

It should be recollected, this is the description of an 
enemy; and, therefore, the finishing stroke must not be 
taken without some allowance. It is added, of the friar who 
carried the tablets, that, 

When that he was out of doors anon, 
He planed away the names every one, 
That he before had written in his tables. 

The frere, with his ‘‘ gown tucked high,” proceeds to visit 
a sick man. On entering the house, he drives away the cat 
from the bench, and seats himself upon it, laying down his 
staif and his scrip : | 

“ Thomas,” quoth he, “ (God yield it you), full oft 
Have I upon this bench faren full well: 

| Here have I eaten many a merrie meal.” 

To these pleasant reminiscences, Thomas replies, in a discon- 
tented. tone, that in a few years he had spent may 4 pound 
e a >. > Shy ; . ”» ei f An S : 

‘on divers manner freres;” to which our frere answers that 
this is, a needless waste of money, for which he has only 
himself to blame 


imself. me ;—for 


30 ores Beateth him that hath a parfit leech, 
Oi ails T'o seec other leeches in the town ? 


« “ x * 


The perfect leech alluded to is of course, no other than, him- 
self... Injthe midst of their conversation the wife comes in ; 
and the frere's gallantry to her is not a little distinguished : 
eIsiti > \!The frere: i | up l curtishly, ; ; rr fg. #3 4 
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when at home in their dormitory, ere the child had’ been 
dead half an hour, he “saw him borne to blisse.”- © The dame 
shows a disposition to stay gossiping, but the frere checks 
her : : 
By your leave, 

I wold with Thomas speak a little throw ; 

These curates ben so negligent and slow 

To gropen tenderly a conscience : 

In shrift and preaching is my diligence. 
The dame therefore retires, but first asks on what he will 
please to dine. It appears, however, he is a man of small 
appetite: a single slice of bread and a chicken’s liver will 
make him an abundant meal; except, indeed, that the good 
dame may make the slight addition of a roasted pig’s head. 
He.exclaims, however, with a humanity worthy of Mr. 
Martin, 

But I ne wolde for me no beast were dead. 

I am a man of little sustenance, 

My spirit hath its fostering in the Bible. 

It is evident, throughout this picture, that Chaucer’s hu- 
morous pencil has been at work in ridiculing the friars; but 
it bears evident marks, upon the whole, of being extremely 
near the reality. | 

The various accomplishments of the friars, however, do 
not always appear to have insured them a perfectly civil 
reception. The men, especially, looked upon them with the 
eye of good economists, and treated them occasionally with 
roughness, and even with deliberate insult. In the inter- 
view above described,. between the friar and his old friend 
Thomas, the latter plays a dirty and disgusting trick upon 
him, which no possible meekness could tolerate. The old 
ballad of the Boy and the Frere appears to indicate that such 
ptactical jokes were not altogether uncommon. The boy is 
supposed to have a-pipe,-possessing the magical faculty of 
causing every one who heard it to dance extravagantly. 
When the friar comes on his round, he makes him the sub- 
, an experiment; enjoys its success for atime in the 

Ouse, and then leads the capering theologian abroad ‘into the 
midst ‘of a tangle of bramberries, till he dances his naked 


_ legs “all into a blood.” Still, the: majority of the friars 


were certainly not the men to whom insults ‘could: be given 


edge of the world, furnished them with means of reta- 

which it was not very prudent to provoke. ~ The 

oner, in the * Canterbury Tales,” alludes to the ré- 
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yéetige Which the friays were in the habit of taking by preach- 
ing at their enemies. “* For when I dare,” says he, 


‘None other ways debate, 
Then wol I sting him with my tongue smarte 
In preaching, so that he shall not asterte (be surprised) 
To ben defamed falsely, if that he 
Hath tres to my brethren or to me ; 
For tho’ I tell not his proper name, 
Men shall well knowen that it is the same.” 


‘Phe Friars-Limitours, however, were perhaps, as a body, 
the most respectable part of the Mendicant priesthood ; 
they r, at least, to have been far superior in character 
to ‘the Friars-Pardoners. The latter designation included, 
perhaps, not only the Franciscans, who were the ordained 
vendors of indulgences, but a crew of relic-mongers, many 
of whom would not have appeared to our Protestant concep- 
tions very unlike swindlers and mountebanks. Indeed, the 
‘‘ humbug” of the relics that were hawked about by the friars 
was so notorious, that they were generally current only with 
the most ignorant people, and the inhabitants of upland 
oe The reader of the “Canterbury Tales” will pro- 
bly recollect the broad and contemptuous reply of our host 
of the Tabard, when the Pardoner offers to sell him, on low 
terms, the privilege of kissing his case of relics.. The esti- 
mation in which the relics of the friars were held may be 
‘Seen in the unscrupulous levity with which Chaucer treats 
the subject. He frankly speaks of the Pardoner’s relic-glass 
as filled with ‘ pigge’s bones;” and makes the crafty friar 
himself confess, in a gay moment, that a venerable shoulder- 
‘bone, with which he hhad retended to work miracles, was in 
fact the bone of ‘a holy Lewes sheep.” | 
~The indulgences, which the Franciscans were entrusted to 
sell, have obtained such scandalous notoriety, since the Re- 
formation, that their nature needs scarcely to be explained. 
In theory they were, perhaps, nothing more: than. remissions 
from the temporal penalties which the church imagined it had 
axight to attach tocertain crimes. In practice (viz., as they 
Wena nasereos FY the people, and explained by at least 
many. of the friars); they were absolute exemptions. from all 
the consequences of such crimes, spiritual as well as temporal. 
The mode of proclaiming them was, generally, by a sermon 
reached by the Pardoner from the parish palpi on a Sun- 
or other holy dey, 3 ‘which he dwelt on the efficacy of 
remission, and e virtue of ‘his relics, which he usually 
layed ‘to the congregation. The ‘bull of ‘pardon was a 
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sort of carte blanche, given. under the seal-of the Pope, and 
applying. to all whose names should. be afterwards. subscribed 
to it. Every one made his own bargain with the Pardoner 
as to the money, or other consideration, for which his name 
was enrolled; and, having paid the price, he knelt down and 
kissed the Pope’s seal. His name was then inserted on the 
pemament, and he received a sort of certificate’ that. assured 
im the pardon was valid. 

The picture of a Pardoner exercising his vocation 1s so 
admirably drawn by Chaucer, that it cannot be omitted, 
though some of our unantiquarian readers may already. be 
tired of these uncouth rhymes. The description is supposed 
to be given by the Pardoner of himself. He hasjust mounted 
the pulpit. 

‘* First I pronounces whences that I come, 
And then my bulles show [ all and some, 
Our liege lorde’s seal on my patente ; 
That shew I first my body to warrente, 
That no man be so bolde, ne prieste ne clerke, 
Me to disturb in Christe’s holy work. 
And after that then tell I forth my tales, 
Bulles of popes and of cardinales, 

Of patter oe and bishops I shewe, 
And in Latin I speake o’ words few, 
To savour with my predication, 
And for to steer men to devotion.” 


He then produces his store of relics, and, among the rest, the 
-bone of the ‘“‘ holy Lewes sheep” before alluded to. He 
tells them that the water of every well into which that bone 
should be dipped would cure the diseases of cattle; and, if 
their owner drank of it once every week before cock-crowing, 
it would not only dispel matrimonial jealousy, but, by some 
hidden sympathy, make his stock breed fruitfully. He then 
proceeds : aon 

** Here is a mitten eke that ye may see: 

He that his hand wol put into this mitten, 


. He shall have multiplying of his grain, 
— When he hath sowen—be it wheat or oats.” 


‘However, the benefit of these relics was only td be éxpe- 


tlenced by those who had made clean breasts by cofifession : 
if any of his audience were yet in deadly sin, they were to 
‘apply to him, ISK PSetlo9 

© .. ‘And I wol assoyle him by the auctoritee, 

Which by the bull ygranted is to me.” 


the ows eloquent. on the virtues of his pardon, sealed 
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share ih its privileges,so that they offered him ‘nobles or 
starlings, or ellés silver brooches, spoones, or ringes;” and 
winds‘up:his'sermon by the following burst of disinterested 
mvitation : 
“ Bow down your heads under this holy bulle; 

Come up, ye wives, and offer of your woole; 

Your names I enter here into my rolle anon, 

Into the blisse of heaven shall ye gon.” 4 

It is almost needless to remark, after the above. descrip- 
tion, that the Pardoners were not very scrupulous in. their 
honesty.and good faith. Impositions appear to have been 
common; and, if some Pardoners did not travel with mock 
bulls, they,at.least gave mock transcripts. In the Vision of 
Piers. Ploughman, a priest begs the countryman to allow him 
the sight,of his pardon, ‘ Piers, quoth the preeste, I can no 
pardone, finde ;” and the parchment turns out to contain 
nothing more’than a common text of scripture turned into a 
barbarous. Latin distich. : 

One.of the most.common accusations against the friars is 
their flattery of the rich. They appear, generally, to have 
been their foompitn confessors, which offices they are said to 
have obtained. by imposing easier penances, and, sometimes, 
even, by conniving at heresy. 

.The, principal object of these flatteries was to prevail on 
their patron. to purchase a fraternization of their. house. 
These fraternizations were a sort of marketable. transfer. of 
all.the good works performed by the order, in masses, preach- 
angs, fastings, wakings, &c. to the individual who made the 
purchases, He. was buried in the friary church, shrouded. in 
A halxt of the order; andthe friars either openly preached, 
or: indi + countenanced, the doctrine, that such persons 
chad made. their spiritual state secure. The noble church. of 
the Grey Friars, in London, was a proof to what a. degree 
the\infatuation prevailed, At the dissolution, it was filled 
with sumptuous shrines and superb monuments; and .con- 
tained ‘the dust. of four queens, with that of several hundred 
tee en 7 guia bro 2 oh | 
<The. unfavourable; picture,.which.we.have drawn, of the 
Mesdicents bts € chaps, left some of our.readers at,.a; loss 
to Imagine, how ocanhe of the Romish church could. have 
been assisted. by, such.agents. .. But they had many, qualities 
that,adapted.them, to its purpose. . Their activity and zeal 

religion a popular character, and awoke society. from 


ati erence/into which, under the monks, it seemed fast 
Felapsing, . ‘The austere and laborious lives of many.of them 
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excited veneration ; and those who were more’ social, though 
less correct, formed at least agreeable acquaintances ‘and 
often valuable friends. The learning, too, of the» Mendi- 
cants, however bad in its kind, was considerable: in’ its 
amount. At the close of the thirteenth century, the Fran- 
ciscan friars bore away all the learned honours of Oxford: 
and though the achievement with such competitors does not 
appear very stupendous, yet the names of such men as 

rostete and Roger Bacon cannot be pronounced’ without 
respect. The Dominicans distinguished themselves in Arabian 
literature ; and the Franciscans received the philosophy ‘of 
Aristotle, after it had been condemned by the Sorbonne as 
heterodox. Their public lectures filled Oxford with crowds 
of zealous students, and a war of metaphysical disputes, that 
were a strong contrast to the monastic quietude and lethargy 
of several previous centuries. Such was the zeal excited by 
the Mendicants, that books could scarcely be transcribed 

uick enough to meet the demand. The author’ of the 
Polyolbion mentions, that it was rare in his day to see a 
treatise in the arts, in theology, or canon law, exposed’ to 
sale, from the avidity with which the friars bought them up. 
Even the monks partially felt the influence of this good 
example. An instance is related of a monk of Gloucestér 
who qualified himself for a doctor’s degree; and the event 
excited such exultation, that, on taking it up, he was attended 
‘by'a procession of his abbot and all his brethren of Glou- 
cester; by the abbots of four of the principal monasteries in 
the kingdom, and one hundred noblemen and esquires. “The 
learning of the friars, in short, in such a state of the chureh, 
made them almost omnipotent. For three centuries before 
the Reformation, as Warton remarks, the Dominicans and 
Franciscans governed the English church with almost 
absolute sway. They dogmatized over all opposition in the 
‘universities, and, from the high offices to which their talents 
“advanced them in church and state, they defended’ the 
“authority of the pope often against the united opposition ‘of 


' prelates and kings. 


*\S 'Pheré’ was something fortunate, perhaps, in the’ metaphy- 
‘gical‘turn which the studies of the Mendicants took; for it 
Vndoubtedly diffused through the community habits of re- 
“flection ahd inquiry, which probably accelerated the ‘Refor- 
lfmation? ‘The effect, however, of these pursuits was evil as 
en good, as'was evident from the friars themselves.’ They 
‘Often’appéar to’have been entangled by them in’ mazes’ of 
‘Speculation, and to have had their religious opinions! ‘un- 
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settled. They acquired from them an unprofitable habit of 
disputation, which converted religion into an’ arena for the 
mere display of logical adroitness.. Their sermons were not 
only full of shadowy refinements and dangerous opinions, 
but were sometimes positively heterodox. Some friars even 
denied, in their discourses, the doctrine of transubstantiation, 
and advocated those levelling principles with regard to 
property, which Mr. Butler ‘and some others have charged 
exclusively upon the Lollards. The accusation is brought 
against them aah Lollard, -or at least a man of Lollareen 
notions, that they 


“Preachen men of Plato, and proven it by Seneca, 
That. all thinges under heaven oughte to be in commune.” 


These political allusions, indeed, were very common in their 
sermons ; for they appear to have taken upon themselves the 
office; now performed by our newspapers, of directing public 
opinion, and circulating political news. The most summary 
justice -was, in consequence, frequently taken upon them for 
sedition. In the reign of Henry the Fourth, as many as 
eight friars are mentioned as having been hung in one day, 
for asserting, in their discourses, that Richard the Second 
was still alive. 
-' Some other vices of the Mendicants (besides those pro- 
duced by their studies) may be imputed to their institutions. 
Their absurd profession of poverty had several bad ‘effects. 
It acted as a temptation to dishonest artifices, and left them 
to depend for their subsistence too entirely on their‘ own 
sopenaity and exertions. Their temperament, in consequence, 
became ish and restless ;—they were like certain birds, 
who’ate only at-home in a troubled atmosphere. They were 
led ‘to eoniect religion with extraneous sources of interest ; 
‘and ‘to dress’ it up in forms that rather suited their own 
ambition or avarice, than comported either with its dignity 
-or usefulness. But its worst effect was in the fierce jealousy 
which ‘itproduced of other orders, and which’ filled » the 
christian world with disputes and recriminations. “The monks, 
the secular clergy, and..every order of friars, but their own, 
were objects:iof/ :unceasing: attacks. .And:as one attack 
on ee es ‘were answered by 
adaibels; the: peaceful offices of religion. were, at/ length, em- 
shittered: by. @ degree. of rancour that is now;only iequalled..in 
othe.zage of extreme. political partees.{. to shruwoo slodw aid 3 
1o.neixsiqmio? bassatiio ef) gorulsgr yd dui! seoga 
niwote-one tai} nih o} 
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PEEPS INTO SHAKSPERE.—No. V. 
By Jaques. 


ConsuaaL Love. 


ScaRcELyY less beautiful than the exhibition of youthful 
passion in Juliet, is the embodiment of conjugal love. in. the 
erson of Desdemona. The same sentiment is depicted in 
bath ; but.in Desdemona the impetuosity and enthusiasm_ of 
the emotion has given place to a settled calm, concealing 
‘neath its tranquil surface, all the depth and intensity of its 
current. The stream, which at its source had turbulently 
forced its way over every impeding obstacle, has now 
widened into the peaceful river, bearing blessings on its 
flow. , 

True, it has lost some of that picturesque and romantic 
character which marked its former course through its rocky 
and. devious bed, but this loss is fully compensated by the 
accession of serene beauty which accompanies its farther 
progress. 

here is a matronly demeanour, a gentleness and placidity, 

in the temper of Desdemona, which admirably exemplifies 
our ideas of perfection in the wifely character: by its 
modest dignity, commanding our respect—our admiration ; 
and by its grace and tenderness, enlisting in its fayour the 
-best feelings of our hearts. | 
»» As conjugal love should be the most enduring—should be 
_@ light. shining with undimmed radiance, alike amid. the 
Might of sorrow and the day of joy—so the affection of Des- 
demona jis based upon principles which are least likely to 
change, which are most calculated to retain and strengthen it. 
She is not caught by the glitter of a handsome:form, a gay 
exterior, which, like a whited sepulchre, may. dazzle: the 
eyes, whilst inwardly it is full of corruption—yet which, time 
and familiarity will unmask, and set forth in its, true colours: 
but, she has looked into the inner man—she 

(fT Saw Othello’s visage in his mind, 

W958 And to his honours and his valiant parts 


Did she her soul.and fortune consecrate 


‘t°Othello himself knew this, and publicly declared it in his 
‘speech before the senators, wherein he sets forth “ the’ tale 
of his whole course of love.” Shakspere’ paints this:ttait in 
the’ strongest light, by making the clime and complexion of 
Othello to differ so widely from her own. That 08 should 
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love:a» Moor, appears to the grosser natures of Brabantio and 
Iago; impossible: —Brabantio directly accuses him of having 
used witcheraft. to effect his purpose :— 


She is abus'd, stol’n from me, and corrupted 

By spells and medicines bought of mountebanks ; 
For nature so preposterously to err, 

Being not deficient, blind, or lame of sense, 

Sans witchcraft, could not 


™ * * * * = * 





And she, in spite of nature, 


Of of country, credit, everything, 

To Aull ia love with what she feared to look on | 
t is a judgment maim’d, and most imperfect, 

That will confess perfection so could err 

Against all rules of nature; and must be driven 

To find out practices of cunning hell, 

Why this should be. 


- Tago also makes this point one of the arguments wherewith 
he excites the jealousy of the Moor :— 


. Ay, there’s the point !—As, to be bold with you, 
Not to affect many proposed matches 
Of her own clime, complexion, and degree : 
Whereto, we see, in all things nature tends ; 
Foh! one may smell in such a will, most rank, 


Foul disproportions, thoughts unnatural. 


., But they were too material, too ignoble, to comprehend 
the spirit which could overlook the outward man, and see 
only A nobility, the beauty of the mind; such‘a sentiment 
was too exalted and holy to gain sympathy from them ; they 
could but measure her by their own imperfect standard, and 


‘to her honour was it to be found wanting. 


That Othello did possess qualities which could create and 
foster such a feeling, we easily gather from a perusal of the 
play. There is a manly simplicity and honour about his 
character, which everywhere makes itself apparent. Thus, 
whilst expecting the arrival of the enraged father, Iago 
counsels him :— " 


You were best go in. 


~~ ssmbeienio I, ae fotnd : 
my tit my perfeet 
3 ‘Shull tnanifest me rightly.” 





And again, when*Brabantio draws his sword against him, he 
calmly exclainis © ** 08% Dee et ovo! of eae 


Good &i it aeieieemennd ith vet 
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However, this virtue is ‘blended throughout his actions, 
till it is like an odour—felt, but unseen.. Even his enemies 
are forced to bear testimony to his worth. Iago says. of 
him :— | 

The Moor is of a free and open nature, — 

That thinks men honest that but seem to be so. 


And in another place :— 


The Moor—howbeit that I endure him not— 
Is of a constant, loving, noble nature ; 

And I dare think, he'll prove to Desdemona 
A most dear husband. 

The bold and warlike character of Othello, too, far from 
proving repulsive to the gentle nature of Desdemona, would 
rather attract her love. It is an universal law in nature, 
that the weak should cling to the strong, should look to 
them for support against the tempests which so oft disturb 
the sea of life. We still find the ivy, the delicate and 
fragrant woodbine, encircling the stalwart oak: we still find 
the wild rose, which ever blushes at its own helplessness, 
winding its tender arms round some more powerful stem, 
and glowing, mid its foliage, with the coy air of timid 
assurance. 

What a charming portrait the poet has given us of Des- 
demona, in the scattered observations of the various persons 
introduced! It. is depicted with all the force and vitality 
of painting, with all the truth and grace of reality. We 
see the beautiful harmony between the mind and body— 
between the inward impulses and their external manifesta- 
tion. Here we have the sweet Desdemona :— 

A maiden never bold ; 


Of spirit so still and quiet, that her motion 

Blush’d at herself. 
+ * - oe * 

I do but say what she is :—so delicate with 
Her needle! an admirable musician !—Oh, 

She will sing the savageness out of a bear !—of 
So high and plenteous wit and invention ! 

And then of so gentle a condition! 
* * * * * 
She ’s a most exquisite lady,— 

Bhe is indeed perfection ! 

= * * 


Sa .Mid sen ! Oh, thou weed, 
Who art so lovely fair, and smell’st 80 sweet 
That the sense aches at thee. 
2. ae ca 


“ 


Oh, the world hath not a sweeter creature ! 
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How .exquisitely..does this.realize one whose every, word 
and.act is impressed with gentleness and womanly, tenderness ! 
Her form seems but the very transcript of her soul, RINT 
ing, in its lovely proportions, the more ethereal graces of the 
heaven-born spirit. She seems quite enshrined by purity 
and innocence. Even Othello, when his mind had been 
abused and darkened by the vile and fiendish suggestions of 
Iago, cannot at first credit the “charges whilst in her 
presence, but exclaims— 


If she be false, oh, then Heaven mocks itself ! 
1°! not believe ’t! 


Othello makes a passing remark which sets forth her 
domestic character :— 
These things to hear 
Would Desdemona seriously incline : 
But still, the house-affairs would draw her thence, 
Which ever as she could with haste dispatch, 
She’d come again. 

This well introduces us to her profession of obedience to 
her husband, which she makes with a modesty and sweet- 
ness most enchanting :— 

| My noble father, 

I do perceive here a divided duty : 

To you, I am bound for life and education— 

My life and education both do learn me 

How to respect you; you are the lord of duty ; 

I am hitherto your daughter: but here’s my husband ; 
And so much duty as my mother shew'd 

To you, preferring you before ber father, 
‘Somuch [ challenge that I may profess 

Due to the Moor, my lord. 

We may discover the kindness and gentleness of her 
nature in all her acts. She seeks not ever her own pleasure, 
but has consideration for the wishes and joys of others: she 
has no selfishness, but, on the contrary, is. ever, willing to 
sacrifice her own comforts and tastes to the gratification. of 
those around: Out of this benignant disposition, Iago 
’ frames :the means to: destroy and ruin her. -He!! {.;,/. 

ye 28 SUG (oP © game her virtue! into pitch; 270! sux) 

O10 OS (AindYout Of her‘own goodness makes the net): 
Thus’ he  inddees "Her ts “plead for 'the ‘fallen ‘but 'periitent 
el t poisoned the ‘mind of Othello ‘to ‘regard 
With distorted Vision’all het intentions. Dark “indeed: must 


been HHO shadow clist o'er hiv iifagination—satanic the 
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influence ‘which could so warp the judgment, as: to _, an 
evil construction upon her affectionate and playful impor- 
tunities: — | 
Des.— How now, my lord ? 
I have been talking with a suitor here, 
_ A man that languishes in your displeasure. 
Ors.— Who is’t you mean ? 
Dzs.— Why your lieutenant, Cassio. Good, my, lord, 
If I have any grace or power to move you, 
His present reconciliation take ; 
For, if he be not one that truly loves you, 
That errs in ignorance and not in cunning, 
I have no judgment in an honest face : 
I prithee call him back. 
Orn.— Went he hence now ? 
Des.— Ay, sooth; so humbled 
That he hath left part of his grief with me 
To suffer with him. Good love, call him back. 
Orn.— Not now, sweet Desdemona—some other time. 


Des.— But shall’t be shortly ? 

OrTn.— The sooner, sweet, for you. 
Des.— Shall ’t be to-night, at supper ? 

Ora.— No, not to-night. 
Des.— To-morrow, dinner, then? 

Oru.— I shall not dine at home. 


Des.— Why, then, to-morrow night ; on Tuesday morn; 
On ‘Tuesday noon, or night ; on Wednesday morn ; 
I prithee name the time. 

What! Michael Cassio, 

That came a wooing with you, and so many a time 
When I have spoke of you dispraisingly, 
Hath ta’en your part ; to have so much to do 
To bring him in! 

We cannot conceive how this could be so evil construed, 
but 
; Trifles, light as air, 
Are, to the jealous, confirmations strong 

_ As proofs of holy writ. 


_ 0! Desdemona receives the first demonstrations of his jealous 


suspicions with amazement. She is too innocent to under- 
Stand them aright, but applies them to the loss of the hand- 
kerchief. Itis said that jealousy is ever the:accompaniment 
of true love. Toa certain extent this is correct; but as true 
is it, that nothing is more distressing to love-than unfounded 
jealousy. This has been the case with Desdemona. She 
ranean grieved at, Othello’s. manner towards her, and. per- 

felt..some \bitterness of heart on that. account; but 
affection-soon comes into dissipate the clouds, and. we.find 
her excusing him, by accounting for, his conduct .in various 
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ways, and upbraiding herself for having blamed ‘him, even in 
her mind. Emilia disturbs this recovered, serenity, by 
raising a doubt as to the truth of assigning his mood to an- 
noyance from state, or other matters; inthe simplicity and 
guilelessness of her heart, his wife exclaims, 


Alas the day, I never gave him cause. 


“ But jealous souls will not be answered so.” The darkness 
thickens around Othello’s spirit ; and every word, every act, 
is distorted into an padisiqnsl amok of guilt. In the delirium 
of his passion, he even strikes her. The meek endurance of 
the loving wife is then admirably expressed. She only 
answers, 

I have not deserved this; 


but how touching is that brief reply—how eloquent! Yes, 
there is ofttimes greater eloquence in silence than in the 
most elaborate speech ; then, though no sound comes to the 
ear, but the quick throbbing of the troubled breast, heart 
speaks to heart, in language far more powerful than words 
—in mute appeals drawn from the very springs of eloquence. 

We know of no poetry wherein the purity and delicacy of 
the female character is so beautifully delineated as in the 
conduct of Desdemona, after having been reviled by the 
infuriated Othello. Iago inquires 

What is the matter, lady ? 
Emut.-——Alas, Iago, thy lord hath so bewhor'd her, 


such despite and heavy terms upon her, 
That true hearts cannot bear it. 


psy. Am I that name, Tago? 
1GO.— hat name, fair lady ? 
Dxs.— Such as she said my lord did say I was. 


Her  Fepugnence to utter a word so insulting to. a woman 
and a wife, is this admirable conreRtiee of nature. We would 
only point to. this, in answer. to those who charge ubakspere 
with iaiioees of imagination, and ask. whether. such refine- 
ment of sentiment could: exist in an impure mind’? The 
nortan Lee pahele’ and fee are a heath is ‘Most character- 
istic of her gentle and’ affectionate heart—it is evident that 
her only feeling is. peinah ancl expressions towards' herself, 
such cruel charges; but is not’ mingled one spark of 
anger, of re towards Othello; almost in*the same 
breath we het exclaiming,” 7 ort boooIMo , 
bevol 4 isiod ode 2 Tago, ania tod? viuwh 
edi siti oe saan, of Heaven! 02 «90. 
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I know not how I lost him. . Here I kneel; 

If e’er my will did trespass ‘gainst his love, 
Either in discourse of thought, or actual deed ; 
Or that mine eyes, mine ears, or any sense, 
vatgh ted them in any other form ; 

Or that I do not yet, and ever did, 

And ever will—though he do shake me off 

To beggarly divorcement—love him dearly, 
Comfort forswear me! Unkindness may do much ; 
And his unkindness may defeat my life, 

But never taint my love. I cannot say, whore ; 
It does abhor me, now I speak the word ; 

To do the act that might the addition earn, 
Not the world’s mass of vanity could make me. 


Not only can she not apply the expression to herself, but 
she cannot even think of it m connexion with another; and 
expresses her disbelief in the possibility of any woman so 
abusing her husband. How fine a trait of purity this is!—a 
heart which no internal guilt teaches to imagine evil in 
another. 

_\ It is affecting to view the delusion of Othello, which leads 
him on, step by step, to the fatal consummation of his jealous 
fears. We cannot but exclaim, 


Oh what a noble mind was here o’erthrown ! 


Even whilst compassing her death, his love for her has not 
diminished: he suffers agony of mind the while, but he 
seems irresistibly impelled onwards, as it were, by an inward 
conviction of necessity, an alternative from which it was 
va Ns to escape. 

esdemona’s attachment is constant and unwavering; even, 
in the hour of death, when Othello crowns his wrongs by 
depriving her of life, it is not weakened. When she starts 
from her trance, she cries, 


Oh falsely, falsely murder’d ! 


Emin.— Alas, what cry is that ? 
oil ‘Enan-—Out, and alas! that was my lady’s voice: 


SS aide Help! help, hoa! help! O lady, speak again! 
ue E Sweet Desdemona ! a sweet mistress, speak ! 
= ~*"'Des.— A guiltless death I die. 

JA19219.01 Raw ee } Qh, who hath done 

to Asa: This deed ? : 

sitce oDRSor Nobody; I myself; 


farewell: 
Commend me to my kind lord.. Oh, farewell... [Dies, 


Truly, “her sins were loves she bore him.” She loved 
once, to love ever, The serpent did. surround her, with its 
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venomed coils, did crush her tender being with its ruthless 
strength, but ‘twas only a victory o’er the senseless clay, the 

erishable body—the glorious spirit, which lent it all its 
fight and beauty, was still intact, victorious, till, fleeing from 
its earthly prison, it thus made 


A swanlike end, fading in music. 





STANZAS. 


Tue moon that, with resplendent ray, 
Dispels the gloom of night, 

Lost in the golden blaze of day, 
Appears no longer bright. 

So joy, in novel scenes, we find, 

through the world we roam, 

Till wakened memory brings to mind 

The purer joys of home. 


The sun, whose shining disc withdraws 
As melting daylight dies, 
On Luna’s orb his glory pours, 
And, still, Earth’s light supplies— 
So, best, those scenes a joy impart, 
As through the world we roam, 
Which still upon the absent heart 
Reflect the charms of home. 





THE CULTIVATION OF FLAX. 

“We beg leave to direct the attention of such of our readers 
as take an interest in agricultural affairs, to the testimony 
whi is being brought before the public, from day to day, 
of ee alue Of FLAX As. AN ARTICLE FoR CULTIVATION, 
smd t aeoy eoy 
nature of th , or other causes, may render it dangerous 
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*©'& FRAGMENT,’ ON LITERATURE’ AS CONNECTED 
ee, WITH LIFE. | 


», LHE, mnanwho. thinks that upon some. important: subject 
either no definite ideas whatever are entertained by mankind, 
or such as are erroneous, and that he can enlighten the pub- 
lic mind upon it, aets honestly in fulfilling this duty, or 
supposed duty, however he may deceive himself with regard 
to the expediency of the task, or his own ability to execute 
it. It is in the capacity of a person who desires to throw 
light upon the present subject, and who thinks it in his 
power so to do, that I write this essay. It is generally taken 
for granted, especially by persons of naturally mean or wil- 
fully uncultivated minds, that, in proportion as men’s talents 
are great, will be their acknowledged eminence. and their 
plainly perceived success. But it really. happens, on the 
contrary, that'a redundancy of moral or intellectual excel- 
lences brings a man ill-will. In order to live this down, a 
man who possesses them needs not only to practise a watch- 
ful consistency in appearance as well as reality—and the 
appearance often goes farther than the reality—but he re- 
quires those aids from fortune which it. can only be the lot of 
a few to possess, and then his superiority may pass muster 
under the name of eccentricity. The homage such a man 
receives is rather paid to his rent-roll than to himself. 
Envy throws out hints that his talents are of a physical 
rather than metaphysical kind, and calls his virtues eccen- 
tricities. If a nobleman, whose name is unknown in the 
literary world, advertises a work, the same curiosity will be 
displayed’ to-see the work—the lower classes of periodicals 
will pretend, at least, to feel the same kind of curiosity re- 
specting it, as they might respecting the manner in which a 
bear or a monkey, broken into good manners by being well 
thrashed, would-.behave - himself at-a- breakfast table. On 
the contrary,.if a man who earns his bread by_the- labour, of 


his"hands becomes a writer, his work is said to be the pro- 


duction of a cobbler or tinker, 


st edt’; here are examples of how life, so-to speak, re-acts 


upon literature, relatively to persons in high, and those in low | 
stations, Who make a figure in it for the first time... They—. 
whether the lord or the peasant—shall be'supposed to be men 


of first-rate abilities ; and if so, such as I have described will, 

yet more probably than if their talents barely reached medi- 

ocrity, be their reception. But if a dull man in the middle 
auGusT 1847.—No. IL. VOL. VIII. K 
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w I have. no bald _sentimentalisms to utter upon this 
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classes—some Birmingham manufacturer of coat-buttons, who 

uaever! possessed abilities to manufacture anything»else—turn 
orator or author, there will be plenty of persons, whose minds 
are' of the same calibre as his own, to throng round: and to 
patronize him. Let a man have ordinary talents, and enough 
animal energy to back them, he will find in some department 
of society his patronizing and admiring coterie of similarly- 
mindedmen, . But a man who writes for posterity—and such, 
in effect, if not avowedly, are all men of true genlus—~ad- 
dresses himself to but that small sect, in his own -times, who 
are, like himself, superior to all sectarianism. 

Any, blockhead almost can express with sufficient force and 
clearness:the already-adopted and dearly-fondled opinions of 
some particular party or faction to which he joins himself, 
andois thus sure to become their idol. Why? Because he is 
their preciousorgan of speech—the admired echo of their 
favourite .sentiments—the man whom, unconscious of self- 
worship, they-delight to honour. Such a man has no occa- 
sion to think-at all, to reason at all; he does better without 

- the exercise of his reflective and reasoning faculties—he has 
only to» produce new formulas of existing dogmas, and to 
take care that these shall be sufficiently forcible, and yet at 
the same:time /notsparkle with wit too much, to be pleasing 
‘toipurblind: readers, or a long-eared audience. But happi- 
mess» has her abode within; and it is fortunately out -of the 
power of envy and malice to give it notice to quit. The 
‘man who has great talents, and a moral incapacity to prosti- 
tute them, can be happier without popularity than these can 
-with it: «The man, who has only present ularity to:sup- 
‘pert: him; must feel at times how false and alien the ground 
1s on which he stands; but the man whose integrity. of heart, 
» whose wide Tange of vision, whose clearness of discernment, 
»amd' whose correctness. of judgment, will not permit him to 
eS lengths with any party or faction whatever, plants his 
(footosecurely upon the rock. of truth, atid) there, takes his 
_standin/triumph,: even though he be. ‘alone in his glory.” 
vo Let aiserevert: to: the, lives and -fortunes. of :men:-of- this 
chatacter++that' is, in-other words, to those of men of: genius 
++and endeavour to draw inferences, somewhat, mote definite 
‘and: ¢onelusive sthan:are: usually drawn, from-.ay few. well- 
s known: facts.iLetcus: remark how! commonly the. great|in 
oliterature: have beeincthe small-and the contemned:im-real 
edife.: ff Homer-got his living, for what. we know, to! the:con- 
etraryy-by going about)selling matches,”: ‘Tasso was impri- 
nsoded asia ananiac imacdiungeon; atthe,close of .a: homeless 
a 
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and wandering life. Dante had to beg his bread, an exile ‘in 
a foreign state. Milton died blind and poor, after clearing 
fourteen pounds by a work which has contributed: towards 
making the fortunes of some hundreds of booksellers. Virgil, 
of all the most fortunate, owed his life and: the: means: of 
living to the patronage of Augustus; consequently we are 
indebted to: that patronage for the ‘‘ Aineid.” Every: one 
knows all this, and all writers fail to draw a proper moral 
from the tale. 
. Spirits are not finely touched but to fine issues,” says 
Shakspere. How many such must, under the existing regime 
of social life, during every foregone generation, have perished 
issueless ! This is the proper moral to be drawn from the fate 
of men of genius; and there is no other moral, of the least 
utility to mankind at large, which springs naturally from it. 
Dante ought to have had a sinecure pension, in order to 
devote at least the latter hours of his life wholly and unre- 
servedly to leisure and the service of the Muses. The moral 
usually taught is something equivalent to this—That a man's 
mind ought to be conformably mean to the meanness of his 
circumstances. On the contrary, circumstances ought to be 
“made to conform to the man, the issues of whose mind it ‘is 
of importance to society to unfold for its advantage. ‘‘ The 
social system is, certainly enough, a great machine, which 
keeps grinding on; and if a man does not keep his head out 
of its way, it will cut it off. But in the meantime it behoves 
civilized man to take care that heads are not cut off which 
are’ of more worth than all its clumsy and antiquated ma- 
chinery put together.” For the prevention of this, no syste- 
matic steps have ever yet been taken. With ones of 
‘this disaster having taken place, history and biography: are 
thronged.:. Even should this be ascribed to the imprudence 
oof: the parties suffering, what then? others—society—should 
¢be-prudent for them. . 
2. Phe death of Dante was caused by his having: amembassy 
from ‘his patron, Guido Norello da Polenta, to the Venetians, 
2ientrusted'to him, the result of which was unsuccessful... How 
eibeautifully does this incident illustrate the fineness: and :fra- 
“pility of the frame of the child of song! He bore exile, 
- ger, mendicancy, even a shrewish wife, and lived through 
vallscunbent and unbroken in spirit ;. but. his failure in: a 
imegotiation with the Venetians on behalf of his patron’ :so 
~pained him;'that griefon aceount of it brought on the illness 
-which proved: mortal:to him. Of course-such a result :was 
emotiforeseen; and» yet might not: its: occurrence — been 
K 
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calculated upon? A similar folly on the part, not of him- 
self and his friends wholly, but of the social system also, 
nearly cost Cowper his life, and quite deprived him of his 
reason. It was owing to the severe exactions of the schools 
that Kirke White fell a victim to his efforts at becoming an 
indifferent mathematician. Errors of this description are 
not the errors.of the suffering individual, but of the social 
system; and the privation sustained by mankind at large has 
been more lamentable than the fate of the immediate suf- 
ferers.. We want nothing less than an entirely new world— 
——an utter displacement of existing usages and opinions— 
and the establishment of a new fabric in their place. 

*¢ For want of a single truth,” says Milton, ‘‘ whole genera- 
tions suffer ;” and men of genius are as strictly and literally, 
and as much ex officio dealers in truth, as a baker is a dealer 
in bread. The crafty and the unprincipled make use) of 
words to, conceal their thoughts; the prejudiced and the 
aprerants to disseminate ignorance and multiply prejudices ; 
the man of genius gives. us new ideas in new language: he is 
a creator, while even the votary of science is at best only a 
discoverer. 

Lam ill. disposed to waste any false pathos upon the mis- 
fortunes. of men of genius; to direct attention. to this, 
whether for one purpone or another, is not the leading aim 
of this. essay. y aim is to shew that when these are 
maimed or crushed, it is society which is the principal loser. 
Napoleon said he hoped he should live to see the time when 
all trades should be arts. Among us, not all arts only; but 
all, professions, are trades. Of the value of Commerce, nay, 
of the virtues of Commerce itself, as of those of many of its 
votaries;,I,make no question. I would only say, Let the 
Sciencesjand let Literature also have in society, what, they 
never have had. yet-—their. own fixed and definite place. , Let 
some allowance be made, you may say, for the imprudences 
of ,litexary«.men;,J, say, for those infirmities which, inse- 
parable:from,,human nature, they unavoidably evidence. I 
wish it;,to,,be perceived how next to impossible it is-for a 
mau; devoted, heart:and soul to the pursuits of literature and 
science--pursuits tending to the hates of his species in 

e highest:degree-—to, think of these pursuits, and to, con- 
duct. eee yom bh. skill: and. mega - a.matter of 
traffic « » them. e taken en care for, and let persons feel 
disposed to take their sawn themselyes, to ae pro- 
vision; for them, let thro that, which forms, the most 


_characters,, as well as the , most 
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amiable—their single-hearted devotedness to the cause of 
truth; through their absorption in that which nature and 
Providence have appointed to be the main-business of their 
lives ; through their zeal in the service of mankind, they 
should be left destitute of the means of support—a thing 
very likely to happen, and which often has happened. Nor 
oughtsuch provision to be made under the denomination of 
charity. The literary and scientific man has bestowed upon 
the public, as alms beforehand, the riches of his mind. Such 
a provision would be no more than a quid pro gquo—a payment 
for goods delivered. Nor should such payment reach them 
in the form of a pension from Royalty—with whatever grace, 
under the present system of affairs, such a pension might be 
awarded and received; it should come from the people, 
through the medium of equitable legislation. No great and 
enlightened people, like the English, should permit its 
veterans in literature and science to close their days in 
penury—a: fate from which, as in the case of * ¥ *, even 
MEDIOCRITY will not always protect a man; nor should they 
permit the means of obviating this eyesore to the commu- 
nity to reach them solely through the one customary channel 
of royal or ministerial favour. No literary man who could 
avoid it would thus enslave himself to party. Pensions thus 
procured enchain the powers of the mind, and limit the free- 
dom of the press, that great palladium of British liberty. 
But there is another point of view in which such care of 
our veterans in literature may be regarded as just. One 
privilege common to every matured social system is that of 
danger of property. In order to insure his own well- 
eing and that of society, man abandons many of his natural 
rights. He receives this among many other privileges’ in 
return; but it is a privilege which is more imperfectly ex- 
tended over the property of literary men than over that ‘of 
any other class of the community. The piracy of literary 
property is a more lucrative avocation than the original crea- 
tion. of it. If it be said that the public benefits by such 
bare I say, I grant that this is the case, but the indi- 
‘idual'suffers ; and let the public (as in the case of the West 
Indian slave proprietors) make compensation ‘accordingly. 
#t this be awarded them by Parliamentary votes only and 
otherwise, and received, when granted, not ad a favour 
ut as a right, and it would be no longer held derogatory to 
cod of parliamentary pensions. To leave such awards free 
+t. e consideration of the House, without political’ bias, 
should be held a point of honour in ministers for the time 
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being?’ T do not see how legislation can obviate the injustice 
réferréd to upon any other principle. To suppress’ piracies 
sé ‘béneficial tothe community would be ‘scarcely desirable ; 
arid Werte ‘it desirable, would be almost impracticable. To 
niake compensation for them, is no more than just. 
Agaiii—present piracies apart—if a man create property 
in Merehandize, or realize it in land or in the funds, it be- 
longs ‘to him'and to his heirs for ever. An author can only 
claimi'a certain leasehold property in that species of’ manu- 
facture which he produces. After a given period it becomes 
public property. “He can therefore only offer for sale ‘so 
many years’ interest in it. However beneficial this may be 
to the publicand, notwithstanding Dr. Johnson's opinion, I 
dowbt- whether it be beneficial—a private injustice is thus 
rpetrated.’ The author is an outlaw, placed withoutside 
e pale’ of those social privileges which others enjoy. This 
constitutes again a cogent plea for compensation. I have 
been ‘so situated as to render this question of no personal 
conéern ‘to myself, I am so situated as to render it one of 
some moment to me. My views of it have, however, never 
varied. “Whether they be erroneous or not, let the public 


Juage- | 
What was Dr. Johnson's only refuge, in his latter days, 
frony the contumely and discomforts which, in a commercial 
country, inevitably await on poverty? A royal pension. Is 
it'-desirable ‘that this should be the case with’ respect” to 
literary ‘men ‘in general who may stand in need of it? I 
think ‘not. ‘But there is a deeper reason yet why scietice 
and literature should be placed upon a ‘different footing ‘to 
that’ on “which ‘they now stand; and in addition’ to this 
reson, Which Tani about to adduce, there are many minor 
and collateral reasons, I will employ in stating it the words 
of Goéthe, and T'cannot quote a greater modern name, ‘He 
says,‘ The “useful encourages itself;”—the man wlio’ ‘in- 
vents Ss eaeeen useful improvement in’ agricultural 
impletients, or ‘in factory machinery, is tolerably sure of 
a ige“and remuneration ;—but he adds, “ the ornatiental 
} that which promotes the cultivation’ of 


‘mir i atts of ‘more vital importance, though of Jess 
utility 





obvious utili 2 uires éncouragement. I would) in’ ilfis- 
tation of this, allude'to the name ‘of ‘Thomas Campbell.’ He 
Was Our’ great race Thete were not’ three others 
Whio aie‘ qualified 'to dispute with him the palm’ of precedence. 
=e "I Will venture ‘to ‘assert that there are “scores, probably 

dreds of pirates, of iné¥e compilets, thé hirelings ‘of the 
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press, who have received, compared with him,,a hundredfold 
reward for their subsidiary labours. The press itself, except 
through the medium of a few leading periodical publications, 
holds out no “encouragement to the exertions of. original 
genius, and every encouragement to those who, deal. almost 
exclusively in paste and scissors, or in other implements..of a 
mnemonic kind, but of no higher an order. It is to private 
friendship, to a sense of his worth entertained by a private 
individual, unless my memory grossly errs, that Campbell 
owed, as did Shakspere to the Karl of Southampton, those 
means of living which his literary labours would not. by direct 
means have procured him. Indeed, the truth of the. maxim 
quoted from Goéthe is demonstrated by manifold facts. 
Were I to endeavour to ascertain how many copies of Camp- 
bell’s, poems were circulated throughout the nation, .or.in 
any particular neighbourhood, it would not. be in order to set 
a higher or a lower value on them accordingly, but to test the 
good. taste of the public or of some given district; and indeed 
it.will ever happen that the demand in the market for infe- 
rior goods will be greater than for those of the first quality, 
The advance of society, from a rude and barbarous state.to 

a state of civilization, is not more slowly progressive than are 
the. literary wants of a half-civilized community... It isyin 
literature exactly as it is in science. A myriad of adult 
readers, fastidious without taste, and literary without any 
knowledge of letters, are readers, for example, of such works 
as Hervey’s Meditations, for whom the works of Robert Halt 
would possess little or no charm. <A myriad of boys, after 
the same scale of variation in the nature of popular demand, 
require elementary works on arithmetic, where one accom, 
lished. mathematician requires a Treatise on Integral and 
Differential Calculus. In literature the same distinction 
with regard to taste is to be observed—the same in. kind, 
though not perhaps in degree. Works of genius do not 
admit, of the amount of sale as an invariable test of their 
worth; for the reverse of this will sometimes be the case. 
A.choice of books rather indicates a reader's degree of re- 
finement than a writer’s abilities. There may be an over- 
refinement in poetry, and this is a fault; it is the pervading 
and: the only fault of the great poet whose name we have 
mentioned,. But a man must have thought and felt and read 


himself, so. to speak, up toa certain point of refinement, or 


he can be no fit judge.as to whether a work be over-refined 


r mot, because.all will seem to that man over-refined which 
fire above the compass of his own untutored taste... [he 
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fastidiousness of this poet’s taste has been a check upon his 
genius. Jt.is a very expedient excellence in aman who 
writes for the public, not to have too much taste. Where 
the force of his genius in its full tide of splendour does not 
overpower all minor defects, Shakspere, in many of his plays, 
shews as signal a want of taste, or as sagacious an insight 
into the want of taste of the public, as any great poet can 
well betray. To satisfy the matured scholar, and the tho- 
rough-paced citizen of the world, and to write of things 
sublime.in such household terms at the same time as. the 
wayfaring man can understand—this is the perfection of art 
in. writing for the public. This art is not to be obtained but 
by a.devotedness to its acquisition, which throws into the 
shade even. the common calls of personal necessity. It is 
hence, from this devout love of literary pursuits, that men of 
genius are unfortunate: “fallible beings will fail some- 
where ;” and they fail to take due care of themselves in their 
zeal for the cause of truth, which swallows them up, not 
metaphorically only, but often literally. 

Having arrived thus far, I do not re-peruse this essay 
without perceiving that I have rendered myself liable to the 
charge of presumption, and to inuendos respecting the per- 
at tendency of these remarks. Well, ye who may accuse 
me of intruding myself upon my readers as a man of genius, 
in, the company of Shakspere and Campbell, ‘‘ mark how a 
plain tale shall put you down.” The foregoing sentiments 
were entertained by me long before I had published, or 
thought of publishing, one word of either prose or verse. I 
know, of no reason why, because I have since published, and 
been.honoured by the daudatur a laudato viro of more than 
one indiyidual, whose approbation is worth more than all the 
popularity which my labours can ever attain—I know of no 
reason why I should, on this account, conceal sentiments 
formed pmior.to the period at and after which an enemy 
might pronounce them selfish and interested. 

was not four: years old when the fate of Chatterton 
became stereotyped on my mind, through my possession of 
a cotton: pocket. erchief on which his tragical end was 
rudely portrayed, and through my possession also of a well- 
read and amiable and. intelligent mother, who, with the elo- 
quence of female compassion, explained to me this sad catas- 
trophe. , My mind dwelt,,intensely on this event for years 
on, years; but that I was.or..ever could be a party concerned 
in, the question, of Ip. Genetreens by the world of men. of 
never entered. my head. LI.resolvyed on investigating 
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the subject; I took every opportunity of acquainting’ myself 
with his claims to the character of a youth of genius of the 
highest order; and I felt, on a perusal of his’ works, ‘that 
those claims were fully made out. I regarded his fate, not 
with simple sensations of pity, but with high “indignance 
against mankind, which could have permitted a youth,’ the 
very incarnation of a descended Apollo, to perish, unregarded 
and unrelieved, of famine, or rather, of the combined effects 
of famine and despair. I became persuaded that no more 
melancholy event than this happened during the whole of the 
last century. I perceived that many myriads of those infini- 
tesimally small great men who busied themselves in traducing 
him, would not have sufficed to constitute one Chatterton. 
I saw these mighty personages, in the light of grown men, 
setting their wits against a child, but against a child who 
was capable, in a fair field, of beating them all. But then 
there were his impostures, as proclaimed in the blackest 
colours by men willing to take the amplest revenge upon 
him for their own detected want of sagacity; and who in- 
flicted upon him a retribution, proportioned not to an offence 
which it would be difficult to prove to have been any offence 
at all, but proportioned to their own sense of mortification, 
at having been tricked into making fools of themselves by a 
mere child. It was no holy anger at Ais having practised 
imposition which actuated them; it was the awful fact of 
their having been outwitted by him. 

Let us take one of these men, and test his own literary 
character—let us see what high notions actuated him. After 
having repeatedly condemned the literary imposture com- 
mitted by Chatterton at the age of sixteen, in terms more or 
less harsh, Horace Walpole deliberately imposed upon the 
world, as a translation from the Italian, his “Castle of 
Otranto” at the age of sixty! 

How few works of fiction have not been ushered into the 
world, prefaced by some serious or humorous flight of inven- 
tion; from those of Cervantes down to the Waverley Novels! 
Because Horace Walpole was rich and noble, he was not a 
hoary-headed charlatan; because Chatterton was ignobly 
born’and poor, and especially because he was in years a child, 
and more especially still because he was only too successful, 
he’‘was an impostor. In point of fact, the great misfortune 
of Chatterton’s career was, not his want of candour, but his 
want of generalship. He, in making himself known ‘to 
Horace Walpole as the son of a poor widow and a dependent 
ona country attorney, only signed his own mittimus to’ the 
shame and contempt which befel him, solely from the cir- 
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eumstance. of his being unprotected. by. the adventitious 
tinsel of birth and fortune. He was too frank and confiding 
--tod: open and fearless, That he sought to bring his mind 
speedily into.action, his talents into. notice, on the great 
arena of life; by surreptitious means, was the only symptom 
betrayed by him of a disposition the reverse of this. Lhere 
was a dignity in his silence, when addressed in the. language 
of menace, which, treated as he was, became his position 
well, The following is the first of a series of early-written 
stanzas to his. memory :— 

Oh: Chatterton ! forsaken of mankind, 

For having treasures that they knew not of: 

Whose crime it was to have an angel’s mind, 

An eye for beauty, and a heart for love— 

It seems but yesterday that the cold wave 

Of death swede over thy unhappy grave ! 


The four following lines were intended for his epitaph :— 
Farewell! who love thee, honour thee too much 
To mock thy fame by offering it a crutch ; 
Stupidity may bray above thy dust, 
But honest Time will to thy worth be just. 


Under the literary dynasty of Pope, Warburton, and 
Johnson, perished this youth, A GREATER THAN EITHER, But, 
says the reader, was the social system to be turned. upside 
down, and were common usages to be violated, for the see of 
one upstart boy? Yes; I mean to say that they, if possible, 
in his case should. The successes of impudent mediocrity 
are frequent and unblamed; but he had high functions to 
fulfil, le through his untimely death, remained unaccom- 
plished, unless these should be in part brought to pass 
through the evolution of the proper moral from his fate. As 
.to his suicide, it isto be hoped that he was mad: it is clear 

that he had enough to make him so. In India, when a 
suicide takes place, inquiry is made after those who incited 
the. victim to the act, or who, having it in their. power, for- 
bore to saye him from perpetrating it. The solemn block- 
heads who were captivated by the sight of old Saxon words, 
some of which Chatterton himself no doubt invented for the 
nonce, in the same manner as Sheridan manufactured Greek 

uotations from Thucydides, would—and this the inventor of 
a well knew, or at.least shrewdly suspected—have failed 
altogether to find outithe inspiration which animated those 
‘most sublime of all:modern’ antiques, his poems, had they 
been clad in a modetn'garb.° 





‘0. Suh is‘ the’ source of ‘this essay; and I have deliberately 
investigated a certain important subject, not, as some heart- 
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less buffoon may perhaps think fit to say of me, because of an 
old cotton pocket handkerchief, but because I wished to make 
myself master of the whole truth respecting so extraordinary 
and ill-fated a youth, and to arrive at eorrect conclusions. 

Literary men, both the great and the small, and the great 
more than the small, have to complain of one circumstance 
to which they owe all their calamities—the want of a fixed 
position in society. For all trades to become arts, is‘not to 
be expected in a commercial country; but that professions 
at least should cease to be trades, is a thing much to be de- 
sired; and, among professions, that of literature more especially. 

No. man ever paid the very debt of his calling more punc- 
tually than Goldsmith. The reviewers seem to wish that he 
had settled down into this that or the other station and 
occupation in life, without considering that he was as little 
qualified for settling down into any of them, as Davie Gel- 
latly ; and that, if he had, he would have probably been a 
completely nullified personage in the great drama of life. 
Providence designed him to walk over Europe with his flute 
in his hand—the result was, ‘“‘ The Traveller;” that he 
should wander about ad libitum, Tasso-like, in his own coun- 
try and in this—and we have, as the immortal product of his 
wanderings, “‘The Deserted Village.” Goldsmith was a 
‘* moral baby ;” yes, to whom were revealed things hid from 
many full-grown Englishmen and Scotchmen. His know- 
ledge of human nature surpassed (and this is saying much) 
Dr. Johnson’s knowledge of—conventional nature. That 
line of Pope’s, in his Epitaph on Gay, which Dr. Johnson 
has pawed about so like a bear, in his ‘ Lives of the Poets,” 
and the meaning of which is as clear as his criticisms are 
muddy— 

“In wit a man, simplicity a child” — 

applies to Goldsmith’s character: with a masculine under- 
standing was combined a most childlike simplicity. Such 
men as Goldsmith rarely appear on earth, and when they 
appear should be valued and taken care of; as Goéthe says 


‘Ina passage in his ‘ Faust,” which is thus somewhat quaintly 
rendered by Lord F, Egerton :— 


“ The glorious light 
Of Learning bright, 
From all creation hidden ; 
To him ’tis brought 
Who takes no thought, 
Uncalled-for and unbidden.” 


: 
Ma J 


yioSuch. was Oliver Goldsmith’s self-education, the fruits of 


which shall endure for ever. 


S. G. 
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AUSTRALIAN SONGS: 
By T. W. D. 


No. IL. 


Woutpst thou know of a land rich in leaf-waving bowers, 
Where the forest (save ocean’s) a limit hath none; 
Where the soil is resplendent with verdure and flowers, 
And the birds flash like gems in the rays of the sun ? 
Go where the Southern Ocean laves 
Australia’s sunny strand ; 
There, basking in its sapphire waves, 
Thouw'lt find that favour’d land, 


Dost thou sigh for a climate of softness and splendour, 
Where the mild gales of summer unceasingly blow ; 
Where the showers the rich odours more exquisite render ; 
Where the waves ever sparkle, the skies ever glow ? 
Go where the Southern Ocean laves 
Australia’s sunny strand ; 
There, basking in its sapphire waves, 
Thou'lt find that favour’d land. 


Dost thou grieve, in the land to which nature allied thee, 
O’er the wants of the million—the hoards of the few? 
And sigh, ’mid the wealth and the station denied thee, 
For a soil of thine own whence their paths to pursue ? 
Go where the Southern Ocean laves 
Australia’s sunny strand ;. 
There, basking in its sapphire waves, 
Thou’it find that favour’d land. 


Or, when the warm current of life is declining, 
Art thou anxious for rest in some hermit-like spot, 
Where, around thee, above thee, all nature is smilmg, 
And the hum of the multitude penetrates not? 
Go where the Southern Ocean laves 
Australia’s sunny strand; ? 
There, basking in its sapphire waves, 
Thou'lt find that favour’d land. 
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No. II. 


HE stood by the banks of the shining ‘* Namai,” 
O’er whose foliage the rays of the setting sun fell, 
And the fierce glance of anger flashed wild from his eye, 
As he bade the loved haunts of his childhood farewell. 
** We go,” cried the chieftain, ‘‘ but wo to the race 
Of the pale-looking strangers who bade us begone— 
May the leaf-scorching north wind their pastures deface, 
And their flocks by the tooth of the wild dog be torn. 


*“* No longer these woods with our pastimes shall ring, 
Or our songs in the glades of our fathers be heard, 
Where, reclining, we watched the gay wallaby spring, 
Or mimick’d the note of the pleasant bell-bird. 
To some spot far away, from the stranger apart, 
In the depths of the wide-spreading forest we fly : 
Farewell, oh farewell! to the home of my heart, 
To the green sunny banks of the shining ‘ Namai!’” 


No. III. 


On meet me, love, at sunset hour, 
By the calm blue ‘ Guida’s” side ! 
The arching trees shall be our bower, 
That droop above its tide. 
No rival ’twixt our bliss shall stand, 
Or listener there intrude ; 
Tis a spot in the wild—and love’s best land 
Is a land of solitude. 


If the gentle gales that o’er us sigh 
Should fail thy sighs to hush, 

Or thy cheek with the ‘‘ mela leuca” vie, 
In the warmth of its crimson blush, 

Heed not—to love unwatched as ours 
They are as grateful food: 

Oh, love is ever most strew’d with flowers 
In a land of solitude! 
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No. IV. 


On the forest-fringed banks’ of the lonely “ M‘Leay,” 
I have wandered full oft at the close of the day, 

And thought, when the tomb and the worm shall be ours, 
Its glades will be blooming with gardens and bowers— 
That the sweet hum of life will be borne on its gales, 
And fair mansions be seen where a wild now prevails— 
And science and art shed their cherishing ray 

Through the now savage gloom of the lonely “ M*‘Leay. 


Will they think, in those days (when the labour of years 
Has robbed art of its trammels and toil of its tears), 

On the self-banish’d few who the soil first prepared, 

And the dangers and cares which their ancestors shared, 
When, apart from their race, in seclusion profound, 

A. valueless wilderness compass’d them round, 

And, the shout of the savage, the forest dog's bay, 

Were the only sounds heard on the lonely ‘‘ M‘Leay?” 


99 
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IDEAL POETRY, AND THE POETRY OF THE DRAMA. 
By Ricwarp BepineGristp. 


Poetry should never be approached in.a light. or irrev- 
erent.spirit, but with earnest sincerity, ‘ as a holy gift of 
God, however, abused by some who have been ungrateful 
for, the.sacred distinction.” ae in its highest sense, em- 
braces,.more, than human p hy. The poet seizes by 
synthesis. what the pete, reac Daches by analysis. ‘Poetry 
is derived from heaven, and isin itself inspired. Preachers 
of, the.religion. of, the beautiful, great poets go forth:to indi- 
cate eternity shining through time; they are raised. up to 
antagonize the, evil. tendencies of gross and materialistic 
ages, and assuch they have “ the breath of the pewer of God, 
and a pure influence flowing from. the glory of the, Almighty.” r 

That one eountry, and that acountry occupying so small 
a territory as England, should have produced ‘so many great 
Bost is, surprising; and. we may. safely assert. that Greece 
al and . Rome, together, had nota richer literature than: our 

es isgud oes ion of Jonglands dati imap hat 
>) Dhe insu position o jin may eexer- 
ised. some. influence: in‘ the Rrodnotion ain 80 vast an amount 
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of originality. Whatever Germany may have done in philo- 
sophy, the pre-eminence of England in poetry is unques- 
tioned, .In Shakspere, we have the cuatihen and most uni- 
versal mind that the world ever produced—a, man, .whose 
enius and whose sympathies could reach from. highest 
a to lowest earth; in Milton, a man whose intellect 
was lofty, whose imagination was sublime, and whose. learn- 
ing was immense, considering the resources. of the age in 
which he lived; while, scarcely below him, blaze. the illus- 
trious mames of Chaucer, Spenser, Byron, Shelley, Keats, 
Wordsworth, and others, but one degree inferior. It is re- 


_ markable that, with the sole exception of Shelley in ‘* The 


9 


Cenci,” not one of these poets has produced a play of great 
merit, and, certainly, none essentially dramatic. That one 
tragedy is a remarkable instance of the ability of an ideal 
poet, unacquainted with the business of the stage, to 
write a great tragedy. Massinger, Ben Johnson, Beaumont, 
and Fletcher, Ford, Otway, and Knowles, have none of them 
written a great poem, notwithstanding all their surpassing 
merits as dramatists. : : 

A dramatist should have infinite variety, passion, and an 
eye for electric effect, which the ideal poet does not require. 
In the epic, far more elaboration may be given to an idea 
than “is possible ina drama. It is necessary in the latter 
to concentrate everything, so that it shall be trebly dis- 
tilled ; and, in the Sree of the most rapid incidents, 
exceeding skill and judgment are requisite; if otherwise, it 
is impossible to make the development of a plot clear and 
Jucid, and the characters to stand forth with due prominence 
and effect. Again, the ideal poet may express a thing with 
concentrated power, but, by appealing to a very elementary 
principle, it would not be defined and broad enough for 
the stage. This is one-reason why many of the dramas of 
the Elizabethan era are not now acted; such an image as the 
following, in the ‘ Descent into Hell,” will illustrate my 
Meaning—it is great, but it is not understood without some 
éonsideration :— 

“(104144 Lo! shadowy thrones, and phantoms, there within 
tenn crowned strangely ; spectres vast 


+Eg10 As of blue ice compact.” 

oo¢Phe freezing horror and the corruption, intended to be 
expressed by ‘the last line, address themselves more to the 
intellect than the imagination. The “ withered murder,” 
of Shakspere; being personified, is more palpable, and is the 


species of dramatic: poetry which hardly! any one’ but the 


Swan of Avon could write. 
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No one is more stupendous than our great dramatist when 
he desires to be so; but the depth of his thought is. often 
to be found where'the vulgar would least expect it... Whata 

eat swell of harmony there is in the verse of Shakspere! 
in mere versification, he is greater than. any other writer; 
for, in grandeur, he could equal Homer; in majesty, AEschy- 
lus; in. sweetness, Virgil ;—as if the very organs that he 
used, for the accomplishment. of what they. did, had the 
strength and delicacy of all. 

Versification is necessarily less smooth in the drama than in 
otherformsof poetry; but it need not be less harmonious on 
that account. Indeed, mellifluous monotony, such as we find:in 
Pope, is not: adapted in any way for the expression. of great 
thoughts, and bold and original metaphors. | Genius dis- 
dains to be fettered by the frigid rules which mere, art sup- 
plies, for it reigns over it as a god over his creation. A man 
of genius is aoe appreciated in his own age; and, of course, 
the more rare the endowments, and the more remote from 
the ordinary avocations of mankind, the less likely is he to 
receive the tribute that is his due. A Fielding, a Scott, a 
Dickens, choosing a lower department of literature than a 
Shelly, a Coleridge, and a Keats, even supposing their 
menits to be equal, would wait a shorter time for, their 
reward than: those: who have a psychological. bias, and who 
look deeply into the soul of things. 

Tue. Drama is, perhaps, of ‘all literary departments, the 
least accessible and the most unrewarded ; but it/is, also, the 
most glorious,-and the one which has the strongest fascina- 
tion. It.takes hold upon the heart more powerfully than any 
poem, however exquisite, and it appeals both to the sense 
and, the. eee in Unfortunately, our theatres have 
OF stg Re, nds of sordid managers ; and.even dramatists of 
estab d reputation, such as Knowles, Hunt, and others 
we could name, have now no field for the exercise of their 
powers. A new impetus must be given to the drama by the 
united exertions of strong and original minds, and actors 
capable of embodying’ their finest creations must arise, ere 
we can hepe:forits resuscitation. | Mere ‘idealists;°and mere 
playwrights, have done: disservice to the dtamatic interests of 
England, either by exaggerated and, impracticable views, 
(which may be all-yery- Well the abaetael) of by writing down 
to,vulgan tastesand notions:: Poetiédramas are more: likely 
to, be: lated now*than in ‘the days‘of Rowe!and:Thom- 
och gett” Bisteyninatineliees nail low! atidséxtravagant’ melo- 






run, ‘atitlié Haymarket and: Adélphi; as long 
as another Hamlet. OPA 2512205 : 
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The: classical drama, as it existed in France in the days of 
Corneille and Racine, was a great blunder; while the stupid 
nnitations of imitations, so popular in the last century, were 
the most extraordinary mistake that men of any intellect 
could make. Fortunately, there is now a reaction; and, if 
a theatre be conducted with spirit and liberality, and a com- 
pany capable of acting the best plays collected, there is no 
doubt that there are many unacted dramas that could not 
fail of success. It is unfortunate that many of our best per- 
formers are incapable of acting in the highest order of the 
drama, and the consequence is, that plays of a very inferior 
cast are frequently substituted. The trash that is continually 
popniied at many theatres, is only fit for the lowest intel- 
ect; and, indeed, amusements seem to become less noble, the 
farther we advance in civilization. But not to dizress fur- 
ther, let us wind up with an observation or two on the true 
dignity of poetry and the poetic drama. 

‘Man naturally loves beauty, and, as a corollary, must have 
a taste for some species of poetry, which is the interpreter of 
the. soul of beauty. The rudest and most barbarous nations 
have done homage to the genius of the poet; but, now, he re- 
ceives scanty reverence. The lyrical form of poetry, where 
“music is married to immortal verse,” appears to be that 
which engages the attention of barbarians beyond any other; 
but the epic and dramatic afterwards rise to their true dig- 
nity and are associated with religion, which, in fact, they 
integrate. Religion is necessarily poetical; and, in the 
magnificent drama of ‘‘ Providence,” poetry affords a gleam 
of the sublime dénowement. ‘The drama imitates creation, and 
cannot be conducted to any extent without the introduction 
of evil, which manifestly is as darkness unto light; and the 
mission of the poet is to inspire hope, and to shew that, be- 
neath ‘evil, good ever lives. 3 
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oyo;;; CHRONOLOGICALLY AND BioGrapatcalLty ConsiperED: 
lo 2 Br W. Cooxse Srarrorp. . 
GIT 9 (Continued from page 45.) 


> Fuk! season of 1722-23. was not, any ‘more ‘than those 

whieh! preceded it, remarkably successful in a pecuniary 
poisit.ot view. On the 12th of January, ‘‘Ottone,” or “Otho ;" 
:- els by Haym, the music by Handel, was brought out. 


AUGUST, 1847.—NO. 11., VOL. VIII, 
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It was-very(Successful;—and was given for éleven! nights fol- 
lowing'each “other. ‘The:overture is'one.of Handeél’s, most 
sift? “eénipositions in’ that: department ;/ and: it still déca- 
61 if given at the Concerts of Ancieut Music... It opens 
with spirit, ‘andthe fugue is on'a gay and agreeable ‘subject 
‘but the gavot at’ the end, which was the-first. popular fival 
aif ‘in any of’ Handel's overtures that were as yet composed; 
was*the delight of'all whocould play, or hear it playédy on 
every! kind of instrument.” | 
‘Phe ‘company, consisting of Senesimo, Baldassarii,: some- 
timés ‘called’ Benedetto, Boschi, Mrs. Robinson, and Salvai, 
was, this season, reinforced by the arrival of Francesca Cuz- 
zoni,~-who, for several years, was the prima donna of the 
opera house. This delightful singer was born at Parma, and 
giving early indications of talent, was placed under Lanzi, 
the'most celebrated master of his time. Her voice, naturally 
clear, sweet, and flexible, was cultivated with great care; and 
she’ attained celebrity at an early age. We are told, that 
It was difficult to determine whether she most excelled \in 
slow or rapid airs. A native warble enabled her to execute 
divisions with such facility, as to conceal every appearance of 
difficulty; and ’so grateful and touching was the natural tone 
of ‘her voice, that she rendered pathetic whatever she sang. 
The “art°of ‘conducting, sustaining, increasing, and diminish- 
ing her tones by minute degrees, acquired her, among) pro- 
fessors, the title of complete mistress of her art.” She was 
extremely chaste and refined in the ornaments introduced 
itite the ‘cadenza: her shake was perfect; and she hada 
creative ‘fancy; with the power of occasionally accelerating 
and retarding’ the measure in the most delightful manner, by 
what''the Italians term tempo rubato. - Her high notes were 
unrivalled ‘ia’ clearness and sweetness ; and her. intonations 
were always so matvellously correct, that: it appeared as-if, it 
was impossible for her to sing out of tune. Her first appear- 
ance’ on''tlie ‘stage was at Venice, with. Faustina Bordoni, 
afterwards*her great rival. She “came out” in the opera of 
* Lancour,”) one of Michael Angelo Gaspatini’s. 2She, is 
called;'in'the dramatis: of that. opera,’ ‘' Virtuosa: ds 
Camera ”-of the Grand Duchess of Tuseany.) jiueni as 107 
.» Cuzzoni made hervappearance in “Oétone ;”’: and, the first 
air shesang}°'f Falsa: tmagine,” fixed her reputation, as an 
expressive and ‘pathetic vocalist!/ No:doubt she: did: much to 


establish the Sipilasig-6f the opere 191 JO sito fii IF edit 

ePhe novelties, after */Ottone,” were ‘‘ Caius: Marcus |Cors- 

olanus” othe | libretto: by! Haym, the music: by ‘Atiosti, which 
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which’ was’ brought ‘cut: on: the 19th of , February, and. per- 
formed for ‘ten successive nights; and “ Erminia,” composed: 
byoBuononcini, which ran for eight nights, being, performed, 
forthe first’ time, on the. 30th of March: »-On, the; lth, of, 
May, “ Flavius,” the ‘words by Haym, and ‘set.to music iby, 

andel, was performed ; the original singers. being. Senesimo;: 
Berenstadt, Boschi, M‘Gordon, Cuzzoni, Durastanti,,,and 
Mrs,-Robinson:. This opera brought the season to a closes ow 

The season, 1723-24, opened under the same anspicesy 
and' with thesame singers. No novelty appears to have, been 
produced ‘till the 14th of January, when ‘“ Vespasiane,” 
anotherof | Haym’s Jibrettos, the music being by Ariosti, 
was performed. The music of this opera (which. Ariosti 
published), possessed considerable merit. ‘* The overture is 
a good composition, in the style of the times; the.opening 
is spirited, the fugue well-worked, and there is a gay,.and 
pleasing gavot in rondeau at the end.” Vespasiano ran till — 
February the 20th, when it was succzeded by Handel’s 
“Julius Cesar,” the words of which were also written: by 
Haym, who seems to have been the established poet of the 
theatre. The opera was performed for thirteen successive 
nights. It is now very little known: the overture is octa- 
sionally performed at the Concerts of Ancient Music,—but 
the: other portions of this once popular opera have passed 
into oblivion. 

‘The season terminated on the 14th of June; and at-the 
same time terminated the theatrical life of Anastasia Kobin- 
sons She had been thrown into the shade by Cuzzoni; but 
itis‘probable, that an insult offered to her, towards’ the close 
of the season 1723, may have first led to her forming the 
determination of retiring from the stage. We have already 
stated [page 44] that her performance of ‘‘ Griselda,” com- 
pleted the conquest of the Earl of Peterborough, who mar- 
ried‘her. ©: But the marriage was private, and the Karl had 
nd‘desire that it should be made public. The terms upon 
which:they lived were such as to expose her to scandal; arid 
she’'was generally: regarded as the Earl's mistress... Her 
Bquivoeal position) no doubt it was, which led Senesimo to 
offer an insult to her one evening, for which the Earl.caned 
him behind: the scenes. ‘The quarrel-was well:remembered, 
by Horace Walpole 'to have formed: an animated topic of 


_ eonversation;: and. Lady Mary.» Wortley. Montague - thus 


notices it, in one of her letters, written in 1723:>5. : 


~*v4 Theo second: ‘herdine -fCuzzoni \was-theo the first], has 


éngated half the town in arins, from the nicety of -her ‘virtud; 
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which was not able to bear the: too near approach of Sene- 
simo in the opera; and her condescension in accepting Lord 
Peterborough for her champion, who has signalized his love 
and courage on this occasion, in as many instances as Don 
Quixote did for Dulcinea. Poor Senesimo, like a van- 

uished giant, was forced to confess upon his knees, that 
Ausahdaia was a nonpareil of virtue and beauty. Lord -Stan- 
hope [the celebrated Philip Dormer, Earl of Chesterfield], 
as dwarf: to the said giant, joined on his side, and was chal- 
lenged for his pains. at Delawar was Lord Peter- 
borough’s’ second. My lady miscarried. The whole’ town 
divided into parties on this important point.  Innumerable 
have been the disorders between the two sexes on so great an 
account, besides half the House of Peers being put under an 
arrest, By the providence of Heaven, and the wise cares of 
his» Maj ony no bloodshed ensued. However, things are 
now tolera ly accommodated; and the lady rides through 
the town in triumph, in the shining Berlin of her hero, not 
to ‘reckon the more solid advantage of £100 per month, 
which, ‘tis said, he allows her.” 

It was very unworthy of Lord Peterborough to allow the 
woman he:loved to appear in such a position, that she was 
scarcely tolerated in society. But although, after the death 
of her father, his lordship took a house at Fulham for Anas- 
tasia and her mother—and took it near his own, no ‘doubt, 
that he might visit her the more readily, as she refused to 
live under his roof unless she was recognised as his countess, 
years’ elapsed before he acknowledged his marriage. ‘*He 
did not'do this till 1735, when, being extremely ill, and or- 
dered togo abroad, she refused to accompany him, except as his 
wife ; then; finding it impossible to be baste without her, he 
declared ‘their union. ‘‘He appointed a day,” says Dr. 
Burney, writing on the authority of Mrs. Delaney, ‘Lady 
Peterborough's ‘contemporary and most intimate friend, 
‘for all his nearest relatives to meet him at the apartment 
over the gateway of St. James's Palace, belonging’ to’ Mr. 
Poyntz;'who was married to Lord Peterborough’s ‘niece; and 
at that'time was preceptor of Prince William, afterwards Duke 
of Cumberland. He also —_ ‘Lady Peterborough’ ‘to 
be there-atothe’same time. -When they were all assétibled, 
he began a most eloquent oration, enumerating all’ the vir- 
tues. and perfections of» Miss A. Robinson, and ‘the rectitude 
of ‘her: conduct “during ‘his long acquaintance with ‘her; for 
whieh he acknowledged ‘his great obligation, arid® sincere 


attauhment,' declaring’ he was determinedto do! Her that 
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justice which he ought to have done long ago, which was, 
presenting her to all the family as his wife.” He spoke this 
harangue with so much energy, that Lady Peterborough, not 
being acquainted with his intentions, was so affected that 
she fainted away in the midst of the company. 

Soon after her recognition as the Countess of Peter- 
borough, she went abroad with her lord. He died at Lisbon 
the same year, and her attentions to him during his illness 
almost cost her her life. She then returned to England, 
where she died in 1750. 

Mrs. Delaney describes the Countess as being of a mid- 
dling stature, not handsome, but of a pleasing, modest - 
countenance, with large blue eyes. ‘‘ Her deportment was 
easy, unaffected, and graceful, her manner and address 
very engaging, and her behaviour, on all occasions, that of a 
eg gerry with perfect propriety. She was not only 
iked by all her acquaintance, but loved and caressed by 
persons of the highest rank, with whom she appeared always 
equal, without assuming.” Her voice was a contralto, 
It would appear, from an examination of the airs which 
Handel and others composed expressly for her, that it was 
of limited compass—and her executional powers were not 
great. ‘* Her success must be ascribed to an expressive sim- 
plicity in her style of singing, and her agreeable qualities as 
an actress.” 

The season, 1724-25, commenced on the 31st of October; 
when a new opera, “ Z'amerlane,” written by Haym, and set 
by Handel, was performed. The libretto is dedicated to the 
Duke of Rutland, who was an accomplished amateur musi- 
cian; ‘Not only as one of the Directors of the Royal 
Academy of Music, and a liberal patron of science, but asa 
nobleman, who, by study and application, had rendered him- 
self a most excellent judge, both of the theory and practice 
of the art.” The original performers in this opera were 
Senesimo, Paccini, Boschi, and Borosini ; with Cuzzoni and 
Aana Dotti.. The overture is well known; it is one, of. the 


‘ most.popular of the composer’s instrumental productions, and 


is) now,,often performed. The opera was performed, nine 
times; then “Artaserse,” written by Apostolo Zeno, and 
composed. by Attilio, was substituted, and. continued to 
attract from the Ist to the 29th of December. 

.;, In January [on the 2d], “ Julius Caesar,” was revived,.and 
performed. eleven times... Handel then produced ‘‘Rodelin- 
da, Queen .of Lombardy,” one of his, best works -in. the class 
of operatic composition... The words, though : published 
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under the name‘ of Haym, were by Apostolo Zeno,‘and “Ro- 
delinda” possessed considerable merit as a lyrical drama. 
The singers were the same as in “Tamerlane ;” and it ‘ran 
thirteen nights fromthe 13th of February, when it was first 
performed. Cuzzoni greatly increased her reputation by 
the pathos and tenderness which she imparted to the air, 
“Ilo perduto il uno Sposo,” a charming composition, which 
must be always appreciated, under every mutation of musical 
taste. She performed the character of “ Rodelinda” ina 
brown silk gown, trimmed with silver. The elderly ladies 
censured this costume as vulgar and indecorous; but'so 


. popular was the songstress with the youthful fair of the 


period, that they ‘‘ adopted it as a fashion so universally, 
that it seemed a’ national uniform for youth and beauty.” 
Cuzzoni was not pretty: on the contrary, Horace Walpole, 
who perfectly remembered her, said, “she was short and 
squat, with a doughy mean face, but fine complexion: she 
was not even a good actress, dressed ill, and was silly and 
fantastical.” Yet the powers of song enabled’ her to carry 
the public away captive. ) 

_. The opera of “‘ Rodelinda” was the only one Handel pro- 
duced in 1725. It contains some exquisite pieces, perfectly 
Handel‘an in conception; and we need not wonder at the 
effect it produced. ‘The publication of select airs from Han- 
del’s operas, arranged for‘the piano, and thus adapted for, the 
drawing-room, is a desideratum in music, which we wonder 
no one has supplied. 


Soices from the Past.—No. XV. 


PALMYRA. 


[Palmyra, or Tadmor in the Wilderness; the. City of Zenobia, and, at 
its capture by Aurelian, the scene of the Execution of the great ahd 


Fair Light of Heaven! Ah wherefore dost thou stream,’ ’ 
On Syrian desarts so divine a beam? — uni 
Wherefore, thas prodigal of lustre, throw 

On silence and on death thy richest glow? 


Is it a desart? Lé' amid the sand, rd rote od’ 
Temples’ and ‘palaces unnumber'd stand feo" oon yt) bad 
ipahtie tehies of ‘a vanish'd*race;> 00" 

A meteor-nation’s birth and burial place ! 
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And, though in dust the polish’d marbles lie, 

The fanes re-echo to the pilgrim’s sigh; 

Once did they stand magnificently proud, 

Shrining a vast, devoted, won’dring crowd. 

Then, unto thee, thou radiant orb of heaven, 

The prayer was pour’d, the song of praise was given; 
While, to each meek adorer’s dazzled eye, | 
Thy smiles of soften’d grandeur made reply : 

Then didst thou, from thy pure pavilion, fling 

A crown of glory round an eastern king, 

On bending magi shed celestial light, 

And robe thy priests in golden garments bright ; 
Enthrone thyself on every hero’s spear, 

And,shine reflected in young Beauty’s tear. 

No marvel, that thou turn’st from scenes more fair, 
Lo linger with thy fondest influence there. 
Palmyra! beautiful in thy decline, 

In ages past what loveliness was thine ! 

Islet of glory in the barren land, 

Bright jewel sparkling on an Ethiop’s hand, 

A single star encircled by a cloud, 

A rose-bud bright embroider’d on a shroud. 


How would the wanderer in the wilderness 
Thy fountains fresh and shady porches bless! 


When, as he roved with thirst and hunger faint, 


Without a guide or solace, but complaint, 

He turn’d from burning sands his wearied eyes, 
And sudden saw thy distant turrets rise ; 
While every gale refreshing came from thee 
On wings of perfume and of melody. 


That day is past, thy noon of glory gone! 
Yet e’en, methinks, while cloudlessly it shone, 


_Thy:early splendour never could impart 


Such:deep subduing passion to the heart, 

As now, when Time at thy fixed hour of doom 
Hath. laid thee silent in thy children’s tomb ; 
And to thy memory, anced and revered, 


Of thy own works a monument hath rear’d: 
There, till the last worn weary stone shall fall, 
On stately shaft, and beauteous capital, 
The story of thy grandeur still shall shine, 
And thy once worshipped sun illume the mystic line... > 
| Poetical Remains of a Clergyman’s Wife. 
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HARRY NEWTON. 


I REMEMBER some years ago calling on a lady, whose 
hearth was strewn with fragments of light tinder. 

‘* We have had a bonfire this morning,” observed Mrs. 
L ; “I have been burning my old letters.” 

** Indeed!” I replied, with as unconcerned a manner as I 
could possibly assume ; but after that time I never could 
bring myself to look upon poor Mrs, L—— with that good 
feeling and sympathy without which acquaintances are but 
strangers, privileged to ‘‘ know each other.” 

To us there is something sacred in correspondence; at all 
events, I remember no periods exceeding in delight. those 
when I was accustomed to indulge in an evening lounge, with 
a pile of letters scattered over the table. 

And it is, undoubtedly, very pleasant to have one intimate 
friend whom you may admit into the secret of your. eseri- 
toire, and who may reward your confidence by allowing you 
to *‘ compare notes ” with him. 

I have, at times, experienced most singular sensations in 
_ the character of letter-reader. I recollect of these seasons 
~ one, which, as it is connected with the name at the head of 
this article, | will immediately detail to the reader. 

Harry Newton for ten years enacted Damon to my Pythias. 

He was distinguished by much that is noble and generous, 
and by some faults, to which (however reluctant be the friend) 
the historian must allude. 
- Newton was proud, ambitious, and fond of intrigue. He 
was a prey to that morbid feeling which delights in. portray- 
ing the worst side of character to the world, and then re- 
proaches it for not appreciating the better. 

One of those circumstances, which form so frequently sub- 
oe of regret when regret is unavailing, disturbed for a 

apse of ‘years the friendship which had so long subsisted 
between Harry and myself. ‘Phat this dark episode in the 
history of our affection was of long duration, I have partly 
to blame myself. Alas! how often do we find: ourselves 
desirous to renew an intimacy, but prevented by unwilling- 
ness to make the first:concession. From this feeling; many, 
who have long been reconciled) in heart, go down to, the 
grave without outwardly ratifying their mutual mugivaneet, 

One evening, I was suddenly called to the death-bed of my 





former associate. The! lesson taught me on that, occasion, 
though painful, was most salutary. I left the couch of the 
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sufferer, not theoretically, but vitally impressed with the con- 
viction, that if the destiny of men was indeed sympathetic 
commune in heaven, the capricious anger which, ever and 
anon, invades our earthly love, is but a bad prelude to the 
future. 

“I leave my papers at your disposal,” said Harry ; “you 
will find them curious records of my variable mental state. 
You may, perhaps, now and then discern signs of capacity 
for something higher and nobler than has been exhibited. by 
me. Surely, if such capacity did exist, it is not destined. to 
remain unproductive of the end whereunto He, from whom 
it originated, appointed it. This earthly life must surely be 
but a stage in the great progression of the human soul; ‘ the 
be all and the end all,’ can never be exhibited in this temporal 
sphere. Do you not think that every being is eventually re- 
served for glory and happiness ? ” 

‘Do you incline to the Catholic doctrine of purgatory, 
Newton?” said I; “‘are there not passages in holy writ, 
which, if taken in their literal sense, would militate against 
your theory ?” 

‘«He who is about to enter the world of spirits must con- 
strue all revelation in its spiritual sense,” replied Newton, 
with solemnity. ‘‘ Purgatory is true, but it belongs to no 
time. Wherever there is sin, there is purgatory.” 

** We need not, dear Newton,” rejoined I, ‘‘ discuss. doc- 
trines; of these Christianity is not constituted. Wherever 
love in its universal character is exemplified, there is religion, 
and there is salvation.” 

My friend smiled his assent; and, when I| bade him fare- 
well, thanked me for remarks which, he said, were applicable 
to his condition. It was our last interview. 

To peruse his letters, in the society of a mutual and noble- 
minded companion, whom [I shall call Mr. Wentworth, was 
an occupation of some pain and much solemnity ; not, how- 
ever, unattended with a peculiar charm. The first which I 
unfolded ran as follows :— 





‘* Dear C , 


** Action! action! action! when shall we be doing? 1 
am determined to make a noise, one way or the other. -My 
pamphlet on the Slavery Question has contributed some- 
thing to this; but I must do more. You know me; I have 
no wish to conceal one thought from you. My ambition is 
to be a public man, to aid the people in the progress to a 
better state of things, and, at the same time, to remember 
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myself: It is no .mean ‘and sordid: spirit ;which» prompts ‘my 
endeavours; but I do conceive that the admiration of: the 
high-minded, and the gratitude of the people, may. constitute 
objects of a worthy ambition. We hear much about doing 
good for the sake of doing good,—the sufficient reward of 
virtue being iu its exercise; but I am both practical and 
honest; and am bold to: declare that the man, who professes 
to act without any view to his own interest, is a very hypo- 
crite. I thought differently when I was a child. 

‘** Knowing me as you do, you will not be surprised that I 
press you upon the question of the secretaryship. The arti- 
cles:;which I wrote in the morning papers have had their due 
effect; why, then, is the reward withheld? I must be in 
parliament, and: this secretaryship is the stepping-stone. 

“On dit, thata certain friend of mine is playing a double 
game, and that, through his influence, Lord B——’s decision 
is held in suspense ; as, if nothing better should turn up, my 
said friend intends to avail himself of the office which was 
destined for me. This will not do. C——, I do not care 
how ‘openly I expose my views to you, because I have your 
lettefs in’ my possession ; and, with all your love for fame, 
you might not wish to be known as the author of divers effu- 
sions‘ not intended for the public eye.’ 

' “Whatever obstructs my progress must give way. One 
breach of faith, and I am absolved from all secrecy. I have 
no personal feeling, but I am for the railroad mode: of tra- 
yelling, and that which meets the train must take the conse- 


quence. 
“© You and I should understand each other; I have. every 
spect for your talents, and we might do each other good 
service, clt we part as friends, well: if otherwise, I do not 
fall alone 
: i “ Dear C——, truly yours, 
“ Harry Newton.” 


The next letter was in a different strain. 


~ IsapeL, ma chére, 
© “ Now that this little town of F 





1s Ina comparative State 


of quietnow that the bluster of the drunken, though ve 
“indepetidént, electors has subsided so far.as to allow my land- 
slady tothear the bell, which I have ufavailingly kept im con- 
stant vibration forthe ast: two’ hours,—now, I say, that ‘I 
have at-length procured candles, I sit down to chat with ma 
bellé cousine. ee 
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** And how goes the world ? » How often have I longed: to 
be in it again! True, Adeliza V ’s imitations : of :‘Grisi 
are tedious enough, in all’ conscience; but they are better 
than the biped imitations of poultry, which have been re- 
peated twenty times for my especial gratification, though I 
am unconscious of having given one encore. I shall come 
back a very tolerant man, having found that brick-bats in the 
street are more insufferable than George T ’s logic within 
doors. 

‘I almost regret that I ever came down to assist Mr. 
Winstaple in cajoling the worthy electors of L I have 
been called ‘renegade,’ because I once wrote a liberal pam- 
phlet ; and a little ragged urchin had yesterday the audacity 
to address (proh pudor /) the Adonis of your coterte by the 
euphonious appellation of ‘ Sneak.’ Unluckily, at election 
times, canes are only to be considered as an appendage to 
personal costume. 

** There is, however, some capital fun. Fancy, ma chére, 
a vinegar-looking man, with a sallow complexion and a blue 
watch-ribbon, commencing his harangue as follows :—‘ Free- 
MEN of F , you are SLAVES!’ which paradox was hailed 
with thunders of applause, by the antithetical characters for 
whose enlightenment it was pronounced. As it appears 
wise men are at a discount at F , you may expect’me to 
join your'circle on Thursday. 

**Pell the bewitching Harriet Montagu, and the interest- 
ing Alice Farren, that | had composed two poems expressly 
for their albums. Unluckily, my propensity to rhyme got 
abroad here, and my powers were laid under requisition ‘for 
the service of the Misses Jones, the daughters of a very in- 
fiuential old gentleman here, who is rich and worthy, and 
who might be admitted at Almack’s, were he not most abo- 
minably vulgar. The ladies in question failed to excite new 
inspiration, but their request could not be refused. Twenty 
sonnets must have been provided had they wished it. So, 
dearest, my effusions, destined for my London friends, are 
now transferred to the ciphering-book albums of the Misses 
Jones. : : 

‘et Oh for the dear park with its aristocratic dust! © Oh 

















yfer the cab-resounding pavement! Oh for the exhibition, 


and the concert-room! Oh for bewitching * * * * ‘and 
mirth-moving * * * *. Oh for ‘my beautiful Rhine,’ sung 


bythe beautiful lips of my beautiful Isabel ! 


“* Toujours & vous, 
£6. 


H. No” 
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It. appeared, that the epistle which next fell into our 
hands had some connection with the one last perused by our 
readers.. We regret that the subjoined is the only. extant 
fragment of what must have been a very interesting corre- 
spondence. 


“ To Benjamin Jones, Esq. 
“¢ Sir, : 

‘‘ Your two former letters to me on behalf of Miss Euphe- 
mia Jones, I answered with all the temper. and courtesy in 
my, power ; conceiving that, however singular the interpreta- 
tion, put upon my conduct, pity and regret were due to your 
cousin from myself, as the cause (though most unintention- 
ally) of her mental sufferings. 

‘Your. last letter is, however, couched in a strain which 
serves both.to allay my sympathy for ‘ my victim,’ and to 
exhibit the champion as a person whose assurance is of the 
most superlative character. 

‘‘ T have now merely to observe, that the course adopted 
by,,Miss Jones is one highly impolitic, as, unless she is pre- 

ared to dispense with attentions altogether, she should not 

y.too heavy a tax upon the courtesies, which, in her case, 
must,assuredly spring from the most disinterested feelings. 

*‘ The abusive terms which you apply to me are only so far 
worthy of notice, as they may furnish me with the pliraseo- 
logy. of a circle in which, at sleilies times, it is necessary to 
move. 

_“ Your own arguments go far to exculpate me in this mat- 
ter, Had I been the ‘witty, poetic, and refined deceiver’ 
you describe me, I should certainly have excited little sym- 
pathy in the breast of your amiable cousin. 

*‘ Believe me, with sentiments of sincere commiseration, 
but witha very obstinate determination not to be duped out 
of gold, or liberty—or the postage of your letters— 

ad te ** Your very humble servant, ,. 
alae “ Harry NEwTon,” 

As we drew near the end of our investigation, my friend 
took up,aletter,.the characters of which were far less. firmly 
traced \than those. which we, had previously perused. It ran 
as follows :-—~.. WL) 21fTSo may ; pit Fy f — 
iG. Yous, 238 IRD Veespeidii < eo 911 7, TONS esi 

“Thank you, thank you, dear Eugenie, for your welcome 
communication, which came tohand yesterday. 

ofc det t, from. the, unfortunate era when I sacrificed 
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myself to ambitious feelings, that our intercourse was alto- 
gether at an end. But you heard of my illness, which is 
indeed serious; and your kind nature prompted a mark of 
remembrance, which I have ill deserved. 

“You hope, you say, to see me once again. Ah, dearest! 
before you leave that sunny clime which such as you alone 
should inhabit, I shall be beyond the influence of earthly 
friendship. | 

“And yet, Eugenie, I have, as it were, an intuition that 
the commune, between the children of earth and the disem- 
bodied, is something more than the romance of imagination. 
There is this peculiarity connected with the departed, that 
we never reflect on them with feelings of unmixed pain. 

. ** We may have retired to our closet, because the bitter- 
ness of grief was upon us. In the depth of our privacy, we 
(even the stern and the proud) may have found tears neces- 
sary to the labouring heart’s pulsations. But, how deep 
soever our agony, we have never left our solitude without a 
feeling of sublimity, asif from the book of our mysterious 
feelings THE Most Hicu had instructed us in the solemn 
secrets of our nature. Who that leaves the chamber, where 
he has communed inwardly (shall we say?) with his Maker, 
feels not, as he passes the threshold, that the world to which 
he returns is too low for his being ? 

‘*¢ Does it not seem, dearest, as if those whom we mourned 
came round us, to console with the influence of their presence; 
and as if, in breathing the same air with spirits, we grew 
spirit-like ; as if, neighboured by such presences, the divine 
principle within felt and asserted its affinity, despite of the 
intervening clay! Oh, for the reality whence such specula- 
tion proceeds! 

7 And where learn we the truth of immortality more 
deeply than at the tomb? We find that the form of our 
friend is no longer visible—that his voice is no longer audi- 
ble—that his hand traces no letters (as does mine now for 
thee)—that all places wherewith he was associated are no 
longer related to him; and yet he lives ever in our memory, 
and we imagine him in an unseen world, and to our view are 
dimly present the glories thereof, sublimer in their indis- 
tinctness than in the assumption of palpable and definite 
form, And this memory which discerns the past, and this 
imagination which anticipates the future,—what are they but 
the retrospective and prospective glances of eternity ?—eter- 
nity within us!’ The memory of objects remains when’ the 
objects themselves are no more; and imagination were not, 
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did it depend upon the presence ‘of ‘the outward world. ‘All 
that is fact without, belongs to sense ;_ but the facts of spirit 
are such as ‘imagination recognises. : 

~ © And what better proof can we have of infinity, than that 
within us eXist powers which survive and transcend all’ that 
is apparent and sensible?. We feel that though decay ravage 
the scene around us, we can behold it ideally as in the 
moment of our pristine acquaintance: and that even the soul 
delights.in ‘the contemplation of imaginings which belong not 
to the sphere where glories rise and wane. Thus change 
and death elicit the proud consciousness of immutability, 
and life and immortality are revealed at the sepulchre. ‘Oh, 
grave! where is thy victory 2’ 

* My present illness, I am told, is one-unto death';: but I 
cannot murmur: for the coarseness of robust health, I have 
given to me a delicacy of system which suffers tender and 
feminine experiences to prevail in my nature: I feel. young 
again, childhood seems reborn within me; kind emotions 
and pure hopes revisit a stage to which they have long been 
alien. The sacred influences which attend the cradle, and 
the memory of which was almost lost, seem crowding round 
me as an escort to the grave. Earth is a bridge, reaching 
from heaven to heaven; a bridge dark at the. midst, but 
radiant at its extremities with the hight to which; they ap- 
proximate. | 

‘“¢T must now fold up this record of my heart; it isa lovely 
evening, and I shall walk for an hour on the sands. When I 
look upon the waves, I will think that they cannot divide us 
in spirit, and that in'the ‘ hereafter world’ union shall be as 
indissoluble as delightful. 

** Dearest Eugenie, 
Thy grateful and affectionate. 
) * HN.” 


‘Strange mystery of the soul!” exclaimed Mr. ‘Went- 
worth, when I had concluded, “ how different are the aspects 
of its révelation !” 4 ire 

“Poor Harry,” I observed, “* was letter-writer to. many, 
but cor-respondent only to one.” 

«* What is the distinction ?” inquired my friend: ©’ *’ 

“ The word correspondent,” J rejoined, ‘is self-iuterpret- 
ing : cor-respo J fae heart answering.” ilil DOAZ 


“« And might not tho é wlio appeared least' héart-answering 


> 


* Yes, 'y replie 


Paced Wentworth; “bit the Hedtt is’s6 ‘seldom 


sntworth, 
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addressed, that we cannot marvel at the infrequency of its 
response.” | 


“ Would, then, that it were more frequently appealed to!” 


. Would that it were so!” said my friend ;, “* the chord, of 
kindness is universal in the human instrument, and is never 


touched in vain.” J.,.W. M, 
SONNETS. 
By the writer of the Elegiac Ode to the Memory of the late Thomas Hood. 
No. I. 


BEAUTY OF FEATURE. 


A Brow and chin, as alabaster white, 
Shot with a living tint ; a cheek that glows 
Like sunbeams tangled in the opening rose ; 

A rich blush mellowing into amber light ; 

Lips, like transparent cherries, clear and bright, 
Covering a set of pearls, in order due ; 

A nose of perfect outline, placed aright ; 
And eyes of heaven’s intensest, purest blue ; 
Thick clustering tresses of a golden hue, 

Like plenteous Autumn, brown, and ripe, and full. 
"Tis well—there, Artist, pause; each feature true; 

Beauty is there, yet not the beautiful! 
Light, shade, and form, O Artist! please the eye, 
But cannot touch the chord of sympathy. 


No. II. 


BEAUTY OF EXPRESSION. 
[For an Engraved Likeness of 





J 
Why do we turn away, with melting glance 
- Of speechless adoration, but to trace 
This rude impression of a human face ? 
Black: lines alone—no colour to enhance 
Imperfect features !—but the countenance 
peaks, through the eye, directly to the heart ; 
_A revelation, potent to entrance 
- By the deep mystery it doth impart. 
Here shines the light of human love divine; 
_.. Here human sorrow spreads a gentle shade ; 
And here, the form of intellect benign, 
_In the expansive forehead, stands displayed. 
Bless’d be thy art, O Artist! nor repine | 
That beauty. faileth with expression i i a 
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diiw badroe YOUTH AND. AGE, 
*“Orren) olf how'often ! have we sat by our. own study fire, 
dlvihg’‘mafiy” interesting and’ complicated plans... How 
hayé' we béen annoyed; on looking into: our intellectual-work- 
bag, to Ati our different’ silks interwoven most perplexingly! 
Tnat bright azure, with which-we had intended to putin a 
poetical scene, is mixed with the sober drab intended for 
essayi¢ work; the floss silk, proper for the representation of 
Vétius' ‘and ‘the Cyprian isle, how has it blended: with the 
eaf’ black’ hank, wherewith we introduce our dark rocks 

ne thurnder-clouds ! 

(Heigho Pf” said we, under the influence of malign stars 
whieh “piét’ the’ vexation of authors, “ henceforth we never 
will write a’ word. - No, indeed. Farewell ‘to thee, most dis- 
tractinig Boéndon !most intolerable of cities! «:We-will exile 

litselves from tliy congregation of senators, lawyers, doctors, 
authors; ‘actors, painters, ‘sculptors,— retire to some: seques- 
on spot; surrénder our aspirations after fame,—eat, drink, 
tike the yout, ard die in the most: approved country-gentle- 
mah fashion.” Having made this laudable resolution, we 
kitked aside ‘the fender, and rose to make preparations for 


rate thoes . - . 
“Phe text morning we were flying rapidly over the metro- 
tan roads ; at night-fall we reached the place of our destina- 
tion, deep i the country's heart. We rose the following day 
to putin practice our néw schemes. We walked ' through ‘the 
gt nds, we stood” by the fire, we ate, we drank, we whistled, 
‘talKed; we beat the devil’s tattoo, weslept... Thrice four- 
and-twer y hours thus passed away—and we were: tired. 
°WTyiily’is Literatiire'a most saucy coquette... Wearied with 
peri érse “annoyances, we. had »fled from town; yet no 
soviet Were wWe:in the countryy:no sooner’ had:we- forsworn 
hér évermore,” than ‘she’ came out: with: a look) of ;blandish- 
ment, for which, in auld lang-syne, we should have>decteed 
dn GMfutiifiatidi Of “both ‘eyes:') On ‘this: oecasion,yhowéVer, 
we ‘tidit thine@ aidignified reserve, and took no notice; ibut 
wé own we Sfeahovedt> 21.2! sions odd iesbi ont to 2odnd 16 


. ~ * 


_ Bat iP Vou will ‘Ot! write>for:'your goddess,’ | énid dur 

te; * a§ were onte wont, perhaps yow will not:object 

to read,” ; voue delicate :rosy~tipped chand ‘on 

our shoulder, and with the other placing between our finger 

d thumb a peters Weshook our head, but 

t ad ‘conqtiereds “tid we forthwith<began toread a 
Bidztaphical Merioir of the late Samudl ‘Taylor Colevidge. 
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YOUTH AND AGE. i6i 


‘* Like all visionary enthusiasts,” said the sage historian, 
** Coleridge’s mind was, for a time, wholly absorbed with 
crude notions of universal liberty, the regenerating of man- 
kind, and other Utopian theories. Coleridge,” it is. con- 
tinued with apparent complacency, ‘‘lived to sober down his 
early extravagant views of political bliss, into something like 
a disavowal of having held them.” 

Of Coleridge, particularly, we have little to say in, con- 
nexion with the remarks quoted. Enough it is to know that 
he was a noble mind in youth—a noble mind in. age. 
Whether less noble in the latter state—somewhat more the 
dogmatist and less the friend—somewhat more the sophist 
and less the poet,—let not comparison investigate too strictly. 
The sentence we have extracted is only so far interesting to 
us, as it isan exhibition of that general notion, that man 
progresses from the false to the true—from the visionary to 
the real—and consequently, that the experienced and tried 
are naturally qualified to instruct youth and inexperience. 

Correct indeed would be the assumption of the adult’s su- 
periority to the child, if human progression were from the 
improver and harmonizer, to improving and harmonious ex- 
hibitions; but seeing that it is generally a declination from 
interior good to evil exhibitions, it becomes a question of no 
little import, whether one generation, shackled by the fetters 
of adopted precedent, a conventional iceberg, is morally. en- 
titled to prescribe rules and orders for its successor. 

Perpetually is the remark being made, that the visionary 
dreams of childhood are to be sobered down to matter-of-fact 
and practical realities,—that the fictitious is to make way for 
the true, and the romantic for the useful; but oh! it has yet 
to be recognised as an unquestionable truth, that “ What we 
see with our eyes and touch with our hands, is but a shadow; 
andthe ound that we hear with our ears, is but a rough 
echo of the secret and mysterious voice that prays and groans 
in the heart of creation.” 

Whatever is treasured by the individual being, is to him a 
reality sand the more his loved sentiment, plan, or pursuit, 
partakes of the ideal, the more is it enduring and permanent. 
Admit this, and tell us whether youthful experiences are not 
more related to eternity than those of age. Yea, let youth 
come into the andience-chamber, and speak for himself. 


THE NARRATION OF YOUTH. _— 
** To me the. outward world, the natural creation, is an ob- 
ject-of delight. The hills have a voice ; the trees have utter- 


AUGUST, 1847.—NO. I. VOL. VIII. M 
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ances; the sun is a life; the moon and stars are chosen 
friends; and I have, in vision internal, yet fairer loves: 
climes, of which Italy is but a hint; rivers, of which the de- 
licious Rhine is but a suggestion ; orbs, to which the sun is 
but a shadow; moon and stars, to which those in outward 
firmament are’ but celestial terrestrialities: I have joy un- 
speakable in sympathetic commune, and affections are to me 
substantial treasures.” 


And now give ear to Age. 


THE NARRATION OF AGE. 


*“< To me, too, the outward world is an object of interest ; 
the differences of soil, in reference to agricultural product- 
iveness, are the objects of my voluntary investigation. The 
sun is a great advantage, and the moon an inestimable con- 
venience to night travellers. Speculative avocations are dear 
to me, they fill up my time fee my purse; they provide me 
with a house elegantly furnished, with turtle, and wine, and 
easy chairs. I havea great reverence for charity, and am a 
constant subscriber to several benevolent and orthodox insti- 
tutions. Thus, though neither a creature of sentiment, nor 
a lost metaphysician, I am a useful, contented, practical 
being, not, of course, quite comfortable here, but hoping to 
be so hereafter.” 


Do we then say that the aged are never to teach the 
young? By no means. But let age be qualified, by per- 
petual infancy’s pure thought and purpose, for an office so 
responsible. We are not wanting in veneration for hoary 
hairs, when they represent the maturity of those mstincts 
which are aenaat in youth, and which cannot be sup- 
pressed while the recognition of their divine origin is vital 
within us; but we do protest against a twaddle which en- 
deavours to make the blunted sensibilities and deadened 
oe of our predecessors. the standard to which are to be 
brought youth’s Tlities and more. vivid experiences. 


An ENTHUSIAST. 


77 
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THE POWER OF AGE. 


By G. Liynzos Banks. 


Love’s parting, could it come again, 
When we are old in years, 

And with it, too, the flutt’ring train 
Of griefs, adieus, and tears— 

How different would their spirit be 
To what it was of yore! 

"Twas wisely done, that we should see 
Those early days no more. 


The old man, with his locks of grey, 
And deeply furrowed brow, 

Could never weep his doubts away 
Nor plight the lover’s vow: 

His heart would mock that early page, 
And laugh amidst its fears— 

The mind of youth may conquer age, 
But age will conquer tears. 





SONG. 


By G. Linnzazvus Banks. 


Ou! what a gay, gay life is led 
Down in the coral caves— 

The sea-weed hanging overhead, 
And, underneath, the waves ! 

There doth the elfin queen resort, 
To weave her spells alone, 

With pearly treasures for her court, 
And coral reefs her throne, 


Sweet music, like the breath of spring, 
Breathes ever soft and low, 

And tiny waves their off’rings bring, 
As, still, they come and go. 

Shells that speak of the sunny shore, 
The tide of ocean laves, 

Whose wealth hath not a gift in store 
Pure as the coral caves. 
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The Wihispering Gallery. 


N6° Iwevuisrror1at Income Tax.—The question for an 
actuary, which we proposed in our last No.—viz., how much 
more percent. the party pays on £200 a year, dependent on 
hi€ exertions, than the party who enjoys a like annual sum 
issuing out of permanent property, is so distinctly alluded to, if 
not solved, in the third paragraph of the following article in a 
late Noi of the Globe, evening journal, that we gladly trans- 
fer the bulk of its remarks on the subject to our Gallery of 
useful Whispers, Hints, and Suggestions :— — 

It is'a mistake to suppose that the cheapness, or theoreti- 
cal productiveness, of a tax is its best, or at least its sole in- 
dispensable recommendation. The feelings of the tax-payers 
are matters of not less importance to be considered, in deter- 
mining'a system of taxation. Many taxes which are small in 
amount are paid refuctantly, and obtained with difficulty, on 
account of their unpopularity—as church-rates from Dissent- 
érs, ‘and certain items of the assessed taxes. An offensive 
mode of collection tends greatly to render a tax unpopular, 
and unpopularity tends to make it unproductive; as people 
resort’ to every species of evasion, by false returns or other- 
wise; holding it (by a peculiar species of morality) fair in such 
matters to ‘cheat the government. 

“The last observation applies with much force to the In- 
come tax. It may be admitted that such a tax would be ex- 
ebedingly productive—for a time, at least—if a full return of 
all available sources of income could be obtained.’ But every 
ove knows that, in practice, it is impossible to obtain any- 

‘ing like'a full return; and if an attempt were made to put 
the law stringently in force, the tax would become so odious 
that it could not long continue to be levied. 

«dt may’ be ‘conceded that a moderate Property tax is the 
fairest of all species of taxation, provided it involves wo INQuUI- 
SITORTAL SCRUTINY INTO PRIVATE AFFAIRS, confining itself to 
what is tangible and visible, as land, stock'in the ‘funds, rail- 
way*shares,'and° the like.’ Sir R. Peel’s tax, however; isa 

: atid Income tax, in which 'the distinction between pro- 
perty‘and income’is host sight’of.’ It isa tax’ which gives an 
undue advantage’ to the rich over the poor: | /Thusan income 
ofa certain amount is'taxed'in the sameway, from whatever 
. source it‘be’derived, whether’from' realised property, or from 

wlifée annuity, or from personal exertions. But the difference 
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in value of the income, in these different cases, is capable of 
being almost exactly,computed. .. The man whe receives £100 
a year from property paying 5 per cent., 1s possessed of £2,000. 
A man who has only a life income of £100, is possessed only 
of the present value of that income, which, depends on;the 
duration of his life, but may be nearly calculated from. life 
tables. Perhaps.the value of the property in the latter case 
may be only an eighth or tenth of that in the former....Then; 
how unfair that two such persons should pay a Property. tax 
to the same amount! The value of the income may still be less 
when it depends, not on life, but on the chance of a preca- 
rious profession or business. 

‘‘The unfairness appears equally striking if we. reduce pro- 
perty to income. ‘Thus, a man possessed of £2,000 may pur- 
chase an annuity for his life considerably higher than what the 
interest of his property would yield. To put him on.an 
equality with the man who has a life income, he ought to be 
assessed to the Income tax at the value of such an annuity, 
Or the result may be as well exhibited by subtracting froma 
life. income so much as a prudent man would find it necessary 
to expend in effecting policies of insurance to provide for his 
family; which sum, not being applicable to his personal 
enjoyments, ought not to be the subject of taxation, 

‘¢ From a calculation made in any one of these methods, it 
is capable of the most perfect demonstration, intelligible to the 
commonest capacity, to what extent the present system.of in- 
come-taxation operates with injustice.” 





It will bein the recollection of many of our readers: that, 
when the income tax was first proposed, the chief objections to 
it were the inquisitorial power that its collection must.confer, 
and the publicity to which the affairs of every mercantile man 
would be exposed through the disclosures which might.escape 
from official sources. We strongly urged those arguments 
to'this odious tax, and the reply that was offered was, that by 
establishing a board of special commissioners,. sworn to-hold 
sacred the contents of the returns of all those who :claimed 
the privilege of rendering their account to that secret tribu- 
nal, no injustice could be inflicted. . For some time. past it 
has been, stated, that the contents of the special returns in oné 
ef the city, districts have been. allowed to escape. From the 
high character of the commissioners, we could not place any: 
confidence in’ the report, and we believe that we are correct 
in-holding that: opinion: -but within the last-few days it has 
been-fgain: stated that. the. contents of these returns have 
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transpired. through some source which it is not difficult for 
wn commissioners to discover.— The Times. 





ti aRasaions To SHERIDAN. KnowkEs.—When, some six 
months ago,.a memorial, signed by a large number of the most 
respectable and influential men in Lanarkshire and York- 
shire, was presented to Lord John Russell, soliciting a pen- 
sion on literary grounds, for Mr. Knowles, it was met with 
the reply, that the available funds would not bear it. Are 
those fapds able to bear it now? Where is the literary man 
more deserving ofa portion of them than the author of “Virgi- 
nius,” “* The Hunchback,” “ William Tell,” ““The Love Chase,” 
and other compositions which have, again and again, brought 
delight.and ‘improvement to our play-going population, and 
to many besides, who have made these dramas subjects for 
reflection in the study? Sheridan Knowles is a veteran, 
sixty-three years old; and are we to conclude that, notwith- 
standing his varied and valuable contributions to our litera- 
ture, ‘the storm, under whose buffetings he has grown grey, 
is still destined to blow ceaselessly between him and that 
mellowed sunset of life which ought to gild his old age! 
Forbid it, justice—policy—humanity !— Sheffield Iris, 





sans Decetve.—Thus a should learn, never, for any 
ect, h it may seem to quit the broad and open 
ob of sith. That word, policy, has caused, and will 
cause, far more misery in the world than all the ‘plagues of 
Egypt; I abjure it, and henceforth will never yield a word’s 
val to aught that has even a touch of falsehood, be it 
‘Mm'-seeming. Never deceive any one, Youth, even to 
their.own good, as thou mayest think; for thou knowest not 
what little circumstance may intervene, unknown. to. thee, 
and, seattering all the good desigus of the matter to the wind, 
may leave the deceit alone to act deeply and mischievously. A 
grain ‘of sand-in’ the tubes of the Clepsydra wil] damage all 
its functions, and throw its manifold and c icated: move- 
iments wrotg. . How much more likely, then, that some little 
iraay ah accident in the intricate workings of. this t 
machine; should prove our best calculations false 
cn wa us with our own policy! Qh, never, never, de- 
Famer.” 





a siel 3 is evil, and intention can. never oe 


— 
2a / |) aaa , C1 

| sl Data bete howevery: almost always “weaves 5 esivund itself a 
net,° which «she fondly ‘fancies is made: for others, but in 
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which she is, at last, entangled herself. One fine thread it 
brought across another to guard against a danger’ ‘in? this 
place; a new mesh is provided to prevent the escape of the 
prey in that; and, hour by hour, and moment by moment, 
the web becomes more intricate, the toils more ‘diffieult to 
escape from.—James. 1 


Our Cabinet of Gems and Curiosities. 


Tue Atuicators’ TANK, NEAR KuRACHEE.—Close to 
the shrine is the Alligators’ Tank, the great lion of the 
place, on the banks of which is one of the most beautiful 
trees [ ever beheld, a magnificent tamarind. Under this, 


we usually pitched our tent on occasions of pic-nic,—or | 


rather, satisfied ourselves with the shade its noble branches 
afforded. The tank in which the alligators are kept is a 
low marshy place. The number of these animals I should 
estimate at about eighty or one hundred. Many of them 
are very large, and, take them altogether, they are very 
unprepossessing. The subjection in which they are kept by 
their keeper, an old priest or peer, who lives at the shrine, is 
very astonishing. Immediately he called them, they 
assembled on the bank, where they remained till the. carcase 
of a sheep or a goat, which was generally presented by the 
visitors, was thrown among them, The celerity with which 
this donation was torn limb from limb, and then devoured, 
was quite remarkable. Where so many were to be fed, and 
so few could share, of course great exertions were made to 
secure a portion of the prey; the result of .which was 
usually a contest between several of these horrible creatures, 
which generally ended by a sly looker-on walking off with 
the prize. It is curious to see, feeding in the midst, un- 
heeded and unmolested by the alligators, cows, donkeys, and 
goats of the neighbouring villages.- And yet, were one of 
those animals thrown among them, they would. be torn. to 
pieces. It certainly seems as if they had not only, a know- 
ledge of, and respect for, the property of their own villages, 
but that they were perfectly aware of the presence of.any. 
strange animals. Dogs, which.sometimes accompanied the 
pie-nic parties to this tank, were always watched .by, the 
alligators, and by them, in numerous instances, destroyed. 
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Times ate now! sad and changed for the poor “ muggers; ” 
for, instead of receiving the almost universal homage to which 
they hitherto had been accustomed, scarcely a week passed 
without pic-nic to the tank; and the favourite amusement 
was,' throwing bowling knots over their heads, pulling them 
ashore, running them up to the tops of the trees; in fact, 
affording them every indignity that tormenting ingenuity 
could devise. This, as might be expected, sadly interfered 
with the discipline of their keeper ; making them heedless 
to his summons to repair to the bank when they saw a large 
concourse of .speetators.— Captain Neill’s Recollections of 
Service in the East. 





A’ Sportsman's Tropuy.— We made the river, on our 
return, a little way above the waggons, and disturbed a cro- 
codile, sleeping, according to the habits of its race, on a 
mudbank. These creatures easily take the alarm, and, 
diving into the water, commonly rise again to the surface, 
exposing merely their eyes and the tips of their noses, as if 
to see whether the coast be clear or no. This crocodile 
adopted the above-mentioned ruse; and, aiming in a line 
with his eyes, but some six inches before him, I had the 
good luck to send a ball quite through his brain. He bled 
much, dyeing the water, and lay on his back at the bottom, 
visible by his white body. After some difficulty in finding 
a ford, we crossed, ea proceeded to the spot where he 
lay. Forcing a path through the high flags which lined the 
river's m , we hooked up the crocodile with a long stick ; 
but, snake-like, though stupified he was not dead, and always 
wriggled out of the fork. As a last resource, I seized the 
extremity of his tail and held it fast, while Frolic ran the 
noose of a rope over his body above the hind legs; when, 
eats ons noose tight, we pulled the gentleman out in fine 
oe Having first drilled him with another ball, we.secured 

m whole'on a pony of mine, one of those docile and 
admirable ‘Cape shooting horses, that seem to fear nothing 
unless their’ do so also. The tail touched the ground 





on oné side of him, and the head dangled against his ribs on 
the other; but he walked on unconcerned by a rider which 
‘would have driven most English horses mad.” We could not 
help’ laughing at’ the queer spectacle presented by this 
uncouth, savage, reptile on horseback. 1 examining the 
creature minutely, I perceived how exquisitely adapted was 
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its conformation to its life and’ predatory habitss: ‘Pheesmall 
green eyes were on a prominence on the highest partcof the 
head, so that they alone might ‘beraised above’ the ‘water; 
when all parts of the body were submerged the/teeth 
locked together like those of a gin, and the Jower‘onies’ fitted 
into cavities, or sheaths, in the upper jaw, rendering. escape 
from their hold nearly impossible; the’ ears)» which ‘wete 
scarcely perceptible, were merely two slits running’ between 
the eyes on a parallel with the jaws; nostrilsencloseddnw 
circle, and on the tip of the nose; colour on’ the back) 
dingy yellow and black—belly white—eight “parallel jagged 
lines on the back—one running down tothe extremity of 
the tail—five toes on the fore feet, four on the hinder— 
thirty-six teeth in the upper jaw; entire length, seven feet 
two inches. Nearly allied in colour to the mud, capable of 
seeing all above it, and furnished with long jaws and‘tre- 
mendous teeth, the crocodile lies in wait for game in’ the 
fords and shallows where they drink, and- probably’ kills 
them. in most cases by seizing their heads and drowning 
them.— Methuen’s Life in the Wilderness. i 





Tue, Tortoise being oviparous, it may be interesting to 
know, the manner in which the eggs are laid. About the 
Ist of August, I observed one in the act of making a_ hole 
in dry soil in a vinery; knowing it was not the proper time 
for the animal to bury itself for the winter, I suspected it 
was making a nest. Being slow in motion, it was really 


interesting to see the manner in which she made the cavity, 


by raising the soil with her hind feet, scraping a little first 
with one and then with the other, until the hole was about 
four inches deep. In order to support or prevent. her fall- 
ing while at work, her fore leg was fast in the.soil, and 
although a weak anchor, still, perhaps, it answered her pur- 
pose. I observed her deposit three white eggs, about, the 


size_of those of a pigeon, with very hard shells 3,she then 
carefully covered them up, and made impressions: with her 


feet while in the act of leaving, as if purposely -to, conceal 


‘the nest. Such seemed to be the case, for twice I smoothed 
the spot, and found upon inspection the.same foot-prints. 


‘though left in the ground to be hatched by the heat,o 


This, shews that the tortoise has some care about her fee 
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A Mostem on EneotisH Dancine.—It is so unlike any- 
thing we ever heard of in Hindostan, that I cannot refrain 
from giving a sketch of what I saw. In the first place, the 
company could not have been fewer than 1,500 or 2,000 of 
the highest classes of society—the ministers, the nobles, the 
wealthy, with their wives and daughters. Several hundreds 
stood up, every gentleman with a lady; and they advanced 
and retired several times, holding each other by the hand, to 
the sound of the music. At last, the circle they had formed 
broke up, some running off to the right and others to the 
left. hen a gentleman, leaving his lady, would strike out 
obliquely across the room, sometimes making direct for ano- 
ther lady at a distance, and sometimes stooping and flourish- 
ing with his legs as he went along. When he approached 
her he made a sort of salaam and then retreated, Another 
would go softly up to a lady, and then, suddenly seizing her 
by the waist, would turn and .twist her round some fifty 
times, till both were evidently giddy with the motion. 
Several ladies asked me to dance with them, but I excused 
myself by saying, that this dancing was so superlatively 
beautiful that it was sufficient to admire it, and that I was 
afraid to try. ‘* Besides,” said I, “ it is contrary to our cus- 
tom in Hindostan.” To which they replied, that India was 
far off, and no one could see me. “ But,” said I, “ there are 
people who put everything in the newspapers, and if my 
friends heard of it I should lose caste.” he ladies smiled ; 
- after this, I was not asked to dance.— Travels of Kerim 

n. 





PALMYRA. 


By the Author of “ Rural Sonnets,” “ Longinus,” “ Ignez de Castro,” 
and other Tragedies. 


*Mip burning sands, on Syria’s barren plains, 
Where death-like Gilinnee ole the Desert reigns, 
To point the pathway of an Empire’s tomb, 
The Vale of Debden extends its gloom ; 
And, low in dust; Palmyra sees Decay 
Sit in her vestibule, and gorge his prey. 

Say, as o’erwhelming bursts the sudden sight, 
What mournful musings solemnize delight ; 
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Lo! sad memento of a thousand fanes, 

Some scarce-trac’d peristyle, forlorn, remains ; 

While splinter’d shafts, dismantled piles, proclaim, 

And arches nod whose triumphs want a name ! 
But thee, primeval ruin, that of eld 

The crowding myriads’ sacrifice beheld, 

When, as his path the fierce Effulgence trod, 

Subdued Devotion own’d th’ authentic God, 

The sole Supreme—the undivided One— 

The bright, omnific, everlasting Sun !— 

Thee, in the marble waste, alone, we track, 

Count all thy stones, and call thy splendour back ; 


Tread thy vast courts, and mark where, bold display’d, 


Thy pillar’d avenue its circuit made ; 

Of either front the costly features scan ; 

And, with the portal, crown the Temple’s plan! 
Oh! worthy him, who wisdom sought and found, 

To bid new life in barrenness abound ; 

Its arid womb with fruitfulness to bless, 

And smooth the passage through the wilderness— 

Worthy his lyre, Palmyra! to pourtray 

How, once, thou went’st exulting on thy way, 

What time the Roman bless’d thy saviour-might, 

And haughty Sapor turn’d his back in flight ; 

When the proud Purple magnified thy name, 


Gave half its virtue, borrow’d half thy fame. 


But long the tale, and sorrowful, to tell 
What madness urg’d thee, and what fate befell, 
When, wroth to blood, the jealous Eagle sped 
To pluck th’ aspiring laurels from thy head ; 
Still quail’d his heart beneath Zenobia’s eye, 
Still tamer grew, as famine hover’d nigh ; 

Till yielding nature wrought within her breast, 
And, in her flight, the Woman stood confess’d! 

Then-set thy Sun, Palmyra! then went down 
The comet-glories of thy great renown: 

Then he whose flights transcended human thought, 
And at heav’n’s fount their inspiration caught, 
Calm as a hero, as a god sustain’d, 

(While stern amaze the baffled victors chain’d), 
O’er fate superior, hail’d death’s awful flood, 
Longinus fell—Aurelian shed his blood! 
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A Mostem on EnotisH Dancine.—It is so unlike any- 
thing we ever heard of in Hindostan, that I cannot refrain 
from giving a sketch of what I saw. In the first place, the 
company could ‘not have been fewer than 1,500 or 2,000 of 
the highest classes of society—the ministers, the nobles, the 
wealthy, with their wives and daughters. Several hundreds 
stood up, every gentleman with a lady; and they advanced 
and retired several times, holding each other by the hand, to 
the sound of the music. At last, the circle they had formed 
broke up, some running off to the right and others to the 
left. hen a gentleman, leaving his lady, would strike out 
obliquely across the room, sometimes making direct for ano- 
ther lady at a distance, and sometimes stooping and flourish- 
ing with his legs as he went along. When he approached 
her he made a sort of salaam and then retreated. Another 
would go softly up to a lady, and then, suddenly seizing her 
by the waist, would turn and twist her round some fifty 
times, till both were evidently giddy with the motion. 
Several ladies asked me to dance with them, but I excused 
myself by saying, that this dancing was so superlatively 
beautiful that it was sufficient to admire it, and that I was 
afraid to try. ‘* Besides,” said I, “ it is contrary to our cus- 
tom in Hindostan.” To which they replied, that India was 
far off, and no one could see me. “ But,” said I, “ there are 
people who put everything in the newspapers, and if my 
friends heard of it I should lose caste.” he ladies smiled ; 
os after this, I was not asked to dance.— Travels of Kerim 

N. 





PALMYRA. 


By the Author of “ Rural Sonnets,” “ Longinus,” “ Ignez de Castro,” 
and other Tragedies. 


*Mip burning sands, on Syria’s barren plains, 
Where death-like Silence o’er the Desert reigns, 
To point the pathway of an Empire’s tomb, 

The Vale of Sepulchres extends its gloom ; 


And, low in dust; Palmyra sees Decay 
Sit in her vestibule, and gorge his prey. 

Say, as o’erwhelming bursts the sudden sight, 
What mournful musings solemnize delight ; 
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Lo! sad memento of a thousand fanes, 
Some scarce-trac’d peristyle, forlorn, remains ; 
While splinter’d shafts, dismantled piles, proclaim, 
And arches nod whose triumphs want a name ! 
But thee, primeval ruin, that of eld 
The crowding myriads’ sacrifice beheld, 
When, as his path the fierce Effulgence trod, 
Subdued Devotion own’d th’ authentic God, 
The sole Supreme—the undivided One— 
The bright, omnific, everlasting Sun !— 
Thee, in the marble waste, alone, we track, 
Count all thy stones, and call thy splendour back ; 
Tread thy vast courts, and mark where, bold display’d, 
Thy pillar’d avenue its circuit made ; 
Of either front the costly features scan ; 
And, with the portal, crown the Temple’s plan! 
Oh! worthy him, who wisdom sought and found, 
To bid new life in barrenness abound ; 
Its arid womb with fruitfulness to bless, 
And smooth the passage through the wilderness— 
Worthy his lyre, Palmyra! to pourtray 
How, once, thou went’st exulting on thy way, 
What time the Roman bless’d thy saviour-might, 
And haughty Sapor turn’d his back in flight ; 
When the proud Purple magnified thy name, 
Gave half its virtue, borrow’d half thy fame. 
But long the tale, and sorrowful, to tell 
What madness urg’d thee, and what fate befell, 
When, wroth to blood, the jealous Eagle sped 
To pluck th’ aspiring laurels from thy head ; 
Still quail’d his heart beneath Zenobia’s eye, 
Still tamer grew, as famine hover’d nigh ; 
Till yielding nature wrought within her breast, 
And, in her flight, the Woman stood confess’d! 
Then-set thy Sun, Palmyra! then went down 
The comet-glories of thy great renown: 
Then he whose flights transcended human thought, 
And at heav’n’s fount their inspiration caught, 
Calm as a hero, as a god sustain’d, 
(While stern amaze the baffled victors chain’d), 
O’er fate superior, hail’d death’s awful flood, 
Longinus fell—Aurelian shed his blood ! 
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View or Jervsatem.—The room that I occupy looks 
upon’a court, from which a flight of steps leads to a flat roof ; 
and here, once’more before the day closes, I spread the map 
and open the compass. ‘Thanks to ‘the plan of Sieber and 
Catherwood,' taken out of Dr. Robinson’s book and secured 
upon pasteboard, one needs no guide—no vulgar gabbling 
cieerone, with his got-up sing-song of stupid lies. Here we 
have Jerusalem before us and below us, with every hill, every 
valley, every tower, dome, and minaret, marked and named 
in truth vl obiedsicen The city from this western point is 
seen in its whole extent, magnificently lighted up by the sun 
sinking behind us: its aspect is of the stern severe grandeur 
that so well becomes the stupendous and awful deeds of 
which it has been the centre ; no sound or sight of gaiety or 
gentleness—no stir of traffic; no throng or hum of the busy 
human’ hive: silent, massive, and solitary, within—wild, bar- 
ren, and desolate, without. The dome of the Christian church, 
which ‘marks the Holy Sepulchre, rises scarcely a hundred 
yards from where we stand. Close by, are the Greek and 
Coptic convents. Beyond them, south of the church, the 
large open space marked as the ruined palace of the once 
powerful knights of St. John. These sites, with the Arme- 
nian and Syrian convents, and our own Episcopal Church— 
whose walls have not yet risen—are all that by name, orpro- 
fession, or worship, bear witness to the gospel of Christ in 
the city where He taught, over which He wept, where He 
was crucified, dead; and buried, rising again the third day, to 
ascend into heaven and sit at the right hand of God! © How 
hard to realize is the conviction that here has been appointed, 
from the foundation of the world, the scene of thése inscrut- 
able and ineffable mysteries! The coup-d’ceil of the city is 
altogether ‘unlike any other that I have yet seen. The pre- 
dominant ‘cliaracter is ponderous gloom; the heavy grey 
stone houses ‘are all flat roofed, surmounted, as at Hebron, 
by ‘white domes, the number of which strikes the eye as' the 
leading peculiarity in the style of architecture. Several ex- 
tensive ‘spaces’ are cleared and deserted; but no ‘trees, no 
birds, ho-verdure, no softening embellishment. If there be 
beauty in Jerusalem, or in the hills that stand round about 
her, it is the sublime beauty of stern endurance: “ for Jeru- 
salem is ruined !°° Her house’ is left unto her desolate !””! 
aga “ Still o'er her head the clouds of sorrow roll,, ||” 
"And God's revenge sits heavy on her soul.” 
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—Nozrani in Egypt and Syria, 
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Tue Great Pyramip.—-Our) first expedition. is to the 
top of the great pyramid of Cheops.. Standing upon lower 
ground than that of Cephrenes, but in itself, somewhat 
loftier, the perpendicular height is about five hundred feet; 
and its base is said to equal Lincoln’s Inn Fields, following 
the line of houses. The material is limestone, much worn 
and shaken by time and violence. The steps, 4, e, the suc- 
cessive layers or tiers of massive blocks which constitute the 
pyramid, are not less than two feet high, and require what 
the French call a bon jarret to ascend without assistance ; 
which is, however, always at hand; my friend and myself 
being obliged to shew much energy in our determination to 
trust to our own legs, for our Arab satellites, urged in their 
zeal for the service by inordinate love of baksheesh, and, 
skipping like chamois on a mountain, unencumbered with 
any garment expressible or inexpressible, were resolutely 
bent on lifting, dragging, and shoving us up the steep, after 
a fashion which was anything but dignified, though doubtless 
very safe. ‘I'wo little blue-robed, barefooted damsels, with 
porous earthen pitchers of delicious water from the Nile, 
were far more gentle and welcome auxiliaries; and the 
‘“‘baksheesh,” modestly murmured and fairly earned, was an 
appeal from the gazelle-eyed maiden too just and powerful to 
be resisted. Pausing halfway on the tremendous slope, we 
looked up and we looked down on the pile mountain above 
and below us with a feeling of awe approaching to dread, 
though the footing is broad enough to ensure safety to any 
one not cursed with a very topsy-turvy imagination; but we 
shudder at the thought of the Englishman, who, missing his 
hold on the first step, fell, and rolled, and bounded, a bloody, 
bruised, and broken mummy, down that Brodignagian stair- 
case. | This, of course, is a grand story for the guides; and, 
whether true or not, produces its impression then. and, there ; 
his friend saw him stumble, caught the last glare of agony 
from his starting eyeballs, and heard the shriek of despair as 
the clutched fingers grasped and lost their hold. upon, the 
stone. An order has since been issued that no stranger shali 
climb. the pyramids unattended by Arab guides, —Nozrani 
in Egypt and Syria. 





EneLisH. IN. Inpia.—After dinner, the company all sit 
round in the middle of the gallery-like rooms, talk in whis- 
pers, and scratch their musquito-bites. Sometimes there is 
a little music, as languid as everything else. Concerning the 
company themselves, the ladies are all young and wizen. 
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Somebody says France is the paradise of married women, and 
England of girls; I am sure India is the paradise of middle- 
aged gentlemen. While they are young they are thought 
nothing of—just supposed to be making or marring their for- 
tunes, as the case may be; but at about forty, when they 
are “high in the service,” rather yellow, and somewhat 
grey, Siaeeee to be taken notice of, and called “ young 
men.” ese respectable persons do all the flirtations, too, 
in asolemn sort of way, while the young ones sit by looking 
on, and listening to the elderly gentlefolks discussing their 
livers instead of their hearts. Every creature seems eaten 
up with laziness. Even my horse pretended he was too fine 
to switch off his own flies with his own long tail, but turns 
his head to order the horse-keeper to wipe them off for him. 
Some old Anglo-Indians think themselves too grand to walk 
in their gardens without servants behind them ; and one may 
really'see them skinny and straw-coloured, and withered like 
old stubble, creeping along their gravel walks, with a couple 
of beautiful barefooted peons, with handsome turbans, strut- 
ting behind them, and looking like bronze casts of the Apollo 
in attendance upon Frank’s caricatures of our old dancing- 
master.—Madras, by a Lady. 





THe Mapras Roaps.—The scene in the Madras roads 
is the brightest and liveliest possible. The sea is com- 
pletely studded with Gee and boats of every size and shape, 
and the boats filled with crews even more quaint and pic- 
turesque than themselves. But none can compare to the 
catamarans, and the wonderful people that manage them. 
Fancy a raft of only three logs of wood, tied together at each 
end when they go out to sea, and untied and left to dry on the 
beach when they come in again. Each catamaran has one, 
two, or three'men to manage it; they sit crouched upon 
their heels,‘ throwing their paddles about very dexterously, 
but remarkably unlike rowing. In one of the early Indian 
voyagers’ log-books there is an entry concerning a catamaran : 
“This morning, six a:m., saw distinctly two black devils 
playing at single-stick. We watched these infernal imps 
above an hour, when they were lost in the distance, ohh 
this doth portend'some great tempest.” It is very curious to 
watch these catamarans putting out to sea. They get through 
the fiercest surf, sometimes dancing at their ease'on the top 


of the waves; sometimes hidden under the waters; sometimes 
the man completely washed off his catamaran, and man float- 
ing one way and catamatan another, till they seem to catch 
each other again by magic.— Madras, by a Lady. 
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THe CarRDINAL SpipER.—A large breed of spiders abound 
in the Palace of Hampton Court. They are called. there 
*‘ cardinals,” in honour, I suppose, of Cardinal Wolsey. 
They are full an inch in length, and many of them of the 
thickness of a finger. Their legs are about two inches long, 
and their bodies covered with a thick hair. They feed chiefly 
on moths, as appears from the wings of that, insect being 
found in great abundance under and amongst their webs, 
In running across the carpet in an evening, when the light 
of a lamp or candle has cast a shade from their large bodies, 
they have been mistaken for mice, and have occasioned no 
little alarm to some of the more nervous inhabitants of the 
Palace. A doubt has been raised whether the name of car- 
dinal has not been given to this creature from an ancient 
belief that the ghost of Wolsey haunts the place of his for- 
mer glory under this shape. At all events, the spider is 
considered as a curiosity, and Hampton Court is the only 
place in which ‘I have met with it.—Jesse’s. Gleanings in 


Natural History, 





PARADISE BEFORE THE FALL, 
A SKETCH. 


Wuat gorgeous beauty decked the new-born earth 
When, from its Maker’s hands, it first had birth; 
When, as a curtain, God stretched forth the sky, 
And bade sun, moon, and stars to roll on high; 
Light, life, and health, dispensing with the glow 
They first shed forth upon the earth below; 
When, on the mighty void, he launched the sea, 
Best emblem of his own eternity ; 

And, as these wondrous works of earth, sky, air, 
His eyes surveyed—Himself pronounced them fair. 
All was not finished yet, though passing good, 

In God's own eyes, his young creation stood ; 

For, *mid the stillness of the vast domain, 

Silence yet held an undivided reign, 

And'voiceless Nature panted for a tongue 

To praise th’ eternal power from whence it sprung, 
A melody, by which it might express 

Its own deep sense of perfect happiness ! 

‘Let us make man”—thus spake th’ Almighty Lord, 
And'man to being started at. his word; 

Whilst harps of angels ushered in the morn 


When, first, Creation’s Priest—and masterpiece—was.born ! 
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All was not finished yet, though Eden’s bowers 
Eternal bloom adorned, and deathless flowers ;— 
Though sweetest songsters, warbling from each spray, 
Sent forth their choicest notes from day to day : 
Whilst every thing, with perfect beauty rife, 

Burst forth in full exuberance of life ;— 

Still, to complete the joy which reigned around, 
For man, as yet, was no companion found ; 

In vaia he looked abroad, in vain he sought, 
Mateless and lone, an interchange of thought— 
Till brooding visions flitting o’er him stole, 

And, dreams of wonder seizing on his soul, 

He sank upon the earth, in slumbers deep, 

And, out of him, was woman formed, in sleep ; 
What words can paint his transport and surprise, 
When, fair and excellent, she met his eyes ; 

When all those graces dawned upon his sight, 
That lent the earth new hues, himself a new delight! 
Then was his bliss complete, his panting breast 

. The speechless rapture of his heart confessed ; 
And, whilst his bosom heaved the frequent sigh, 
He gazed on Nature, with adoring eye ; 

With that keen sense (of love serenely born) 
Which adds fresh fragrance to the breath of morn, 
And, in each favoured spot, and well-known scene, 
Unveils new beauties, hitherto unseen ! 

Blessed in their Maker’s smile, in mutual love, 
Their life on earth was like the life above, 

And, morn and night, their grateful thanks would rise 
To laud the Ruler of the earth and skies! 

For them each various herb the garden yields, 

And tints unfading deck the verdant fields ; 

While flow the rivers, deep, transparent, clear, 
Within whose face the pictured banks appear. 

For them umbrageously the forest spreads, 

The tree its fruits, the bee its honey sheds, 

While healthful scents the balmy gales diffuse, 

And daydawn revels in the fertile dews. 

For them the sun with beatific might, 

On wings of fire, makes day distinct from night ; 
For them the moon her tempered light doth breathe, 
Shedding mild radiance on the world beneath, 

For them the sparkling orbs that from their train 
Range, in due order, h the etherial plain, 
Adorn the pathway of the dless sphere, 

And say, in light, your Father, God, is here ! 
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Fond, happy pair! with peerless beauty blest! 
With perfect happiness, and hearts at rest, 
Though Nature’s best domain was spread around, 
Nought, like the bliss you felt, could there be found ; 
Though her best colours on the rose she threw, 
And fed its odours with the morning dew, 
The bloomy tints but charmed the outward eye, 
And the heart’s cravings could not satisfy ; 
But, in each other’s love, ’twas yours to find 
That high-souled intercourse which soothes the mind, 
As two calm streams, whose currents smoothly glide, 
Together meet, and never more divide. . 
Thus, of all else that breathed beneath the sun, 
Your love was perfect, for your hearts were one. 
For you at morn, the joyous birds would rise, 
And call you to your timely sacrifice ; 
With you at noon the voice of God would walk, 
And, with his children, hold familiar talk— 
And when to rest you sank, in slumbers deep, 
Descending angels watched you in your sleep, 
Whilst Eden round, in bland luxuriance dressed, 
The garden of the Lord, was Paradise the blessed. 

Ion, (M.A. Oxon.) 





SeELF-Hoop.~—The love of self consists in wishing well 
to ourselves alone, and not to others, unless it be for the 
sake of ourselves—not even to the church, to our country, to 
society, or to a fellow-citizen. This love, it is true, may 
confer benefits on these several relations, when its own re- 
putation, honour, and glory are concerned; but unless it 
sees that these will be secured by thus acting, its language 
is, “To what purpose is it? Why should I do this? Of what 
advantage will it be to me?” and thus omits it. Hence, it is 


‘ évident, that the man who is influenced by self-love, does 


not, in reality, love either the church, or his country, or his 
fellow-citizen, or society, or anything good, but himself 
alone. Man is under the dominion of self-love, when, in his 
thoughts and actions, he has no regard to his neighbour, 
consequently none for the public, still less for the Lord, but 
for himself alone and his connections. Thus, whilst every- 
thing which he does is for the sake of himself and his con- 
nexions, should he even do anything for his neighbour and 
for the public, it is done merely for the sake of appearance, 
We have said himself and his connexions, for the man who 
AUGUST, 1847,—NO, Il. VOL. VIII. N 
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loves himself, loves those also who are connected with hini. 
These are, in particular, his children and his other near re- 
lations; and in general, all who co-operate with -him,) and 
whom he calls his friends. Still, however, his love for those 
is only self-love, for he regards them, as it were, in himself, 
and himself in them. Amongst those whom such a man 
denominates his friends, are all they who flatter him, honour 
him, and pay their court to him. That man also is under 
the influence of self-love, who thinks contemptuously of his 
neighbour in comparison with himself, and esteems him as 
an enemy unless - shew him marks of favor, respect him, 
and treat him with great courtesy. But still more is he 
actuated by the love of self, who, for such reasons, hates and 
——— his neighbour; and more so still the man who 
urns with revenge against him, and desires his destruction. 
Such persons at length come to delight in savage cruelty. 
The true nature of self-love may be clearly discerned from 
comparing it with heavenly or celestial love. Celestial love 
consists in loving, for its own sake, the use or the good which 
a man ought to perform to the church, to his country, to 
society, and to his fellow-citizens ; but he who loves these 
for his own sake, loves them no otherwise than he doves his 
domestics, that is, because they are serviceable to him. Hence 
it follows, that he who is universal in self-love, would desire 
to have the church, his country, society, and his fellow- 
eitizens, to be his servants rather than that he should:serve 
them; he exalts himself above them, and abases them beneath 
himself.— Swedenborg. . 





Tue Tests or Coverousness.—Your station, property, 
or mental character, invest you, may be, with a measure of 
authority and influence; do you ever employ that ‘power’ to 
oppress, and to overrule right? Are you:what’ the poor'de- 
nominate hard-hearted? capable of driving a‘hard ‘bargain ? 
rigid and inexorable as an Egyptian task-master ‘in ‘your 
mode of conducting business? enforeing every: legal claim, 
pursuing every demand, and exacting every obligation tothe 
extremest point of justice? Are you what is commonly de- 
nominated mean? cutting down the enjoyments“of ‘those 
dependent upon you to the very quick ? never ‘rewarding 
exertion a little nd what is “in the bond? ”°o@an' you 
“go beyond and defraud another in‘any matter?” -Dd riot 
hastily resent the question) -Bear in mind-the grievous ‘but 
acknowledged fact, that two kinds of morality obtait in+tife, 
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—the morality of private life, all sensitiveness, delicacy, and 
honour ; and the morality of business, that deems a thousand 
things justifiable in business, which in private life would be 
condemned. Do you never avail yourself in business of the 
ignorance and weakness of others? Are you satisfied with 
pleading that you are only doing as others do? He whom 
you acknowledge as your Lord and Master has declared, that 
“at ts more blessed to give than to receive,”°—a saying which 
falls like a paradox, an impossibility, on the infidel covetous- 
ness of the human heart,—do you find that your heart, when 
left to itself, sympathizes more cordially on this point with 
your Master, or with the world? Are you providing more 
earnestly for the future moments of time than for the future 
ages of eternity? Are you acting on the Christian motto, 
** No man liveth to himself?” and are you employing your 
various talents as if they came to you, bearing this inscrip- 
tion from the hand that LeENps them,—* Occupy till I come?” 
ZLrue benevolence is voluntary and spontaneous, but does 
yours always expect to be waited on? has it always to be 
reminded? does it need to be urged? And when you do 
give, is it your object to part with as little as you can with- 
out shame? Do you think highly of what you give, fre- 
quently remembering it afterwards? looking out for its 
emblazonment in the ensuing report ?—Then the mark of 
selfishness is upon you. For only remember how cheerfully 
you are constantly parting with similar sums for the purpose 
of. self-indulgence, soon forgetting them, thinking nothing 
of them.—Harris’s Mammon. 


LINES WRITTEN IN NOVEMBER. 


When Autumn’s tints and glorious skies are gone, 

And Winter clothed in terrors rears his form— 

Driving his chariot of cloud and storm— 

The heart oppress’d with shadows, sad and lone, 

Dwells in the past! Memories of hopes o’erthrown; 

Of .youth’s gay dreams, bright thoughts and feelings warm, 

Wearing a faded splendour, round it swarm— 

The spectres of the dead !—But hopes that shone 

To, animate the soul-when life was young, 

‘Will not all perish in thought’s wintry hour : 

Still Hope’s breath speeds Life’s vessel o’er Time’s seas ; 

Stilly as years roll, Hope freshens in the breeze ; 

Still though care-worn, by cankering thoughts oft wrung, 

a he Spixit.clings to Hope, and feels the power to soar. 
N2 
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LINES WRITTEN IN MAY. 


It is a morn of splendour! myriad things 
Hailing the young spring in a glorious dress— 

In variegated hues of loveliness— 

Are fillmg earth with dazzling light, that brings 
Welcome and joy to Nature’s blossomings. 

The sweet birds seem to revel in the excess 

Of heavenly radiance, that, their forms to bless, 
Shines all unclouded, and on Beauty’s wings 
Wafts sadness from the heart. The thirst for light— 
The yearning after lustre more intense 

And beautiful than yet has dawned on night— 
The wild desire and the tumultuous sense 

Of splendour thrill the spirit with delight, 

While viewing this fair scene unutterably bright ! 


From a just published Volume, entitled “ The Lov'e 
Test and other Poems,” by B. LAMBERT. 





WHOM SHALL ONE DEPEND UPON IN TRIS WORLD ?—“‘ Upon 
nene of those,” replied Corse de Leon, ‘whom men are 
accustomed to depend upon. Not upon the gay companion 
of the wine-cup, who aids us pleasantly to spend our wealth, 
or to squander our more precious time—not upon him 
—not upon him, young gentleman! Not upon the smooth- 
spenee and the plausible adviser, who counsels with us on 
things where our own interest and his are combined, and 
who uses our exertions and our means to share in our 
fortune and our success—not upon him, I say, not upon 
him! Not upon the sweet flatterer, who either dexterously 
insinuates how virtuous, and great, and good, and wise we 
are, or who boldly overloads us with praise, in the hope of 
some, at least, being received—not upon him, I savy. Not 
upon the pander to our vices or our follies, even though he 
sell his soul to pamper us with gratification—not upon him. 
Not upon the light wanton, who yields us what she should 
refuse, vowing that it is love for us which conquers, when 
love for many another has gone before—not upon. her. 
Neither on the priest that preaches virtue without practising 
it; neither upon the soft. hypocrite nor upon the rude hypo- 
crite; neither upon the one. who assumes sleek sanctity, nor 
upon the other who builds the reputation of honesty upon, a 
rough outside. There: are some that will weep with you, 
and some that will laugh with you ; some that wili discourse, 
and, some that will sport with you ; but trust in,.none but him 
that you have tried, but him you know to be honest to him- 
self, and who has proved himself honest to you.”—James. 
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CoNTRASTS BETWEEN THE EAST AND THE WEST.—The rule 
of contradiction seems to prevail between East and West 
wherever there is room to differ. I have sometimes seen a 
curious parallel of opposition, which might be carried to an 
amusing length: e. g. they read and write from right to left— 
we from left to right; they shave the hair of the head and let 
the beard and moustache grow—we let the hair of the head : 
grow and shave both beard and moustache; we take off our 
hats in church—they take off their shoes ; we sit on chairs— 
they recline on cushions; we eat with knife and fork—they 
prefer finger and thumb; we dance with steps of the feet— 
they dance with gestures of the body; our clothes are tight 
and buttoned—theirs loose and tied; we calculate by the sun 
—they calculate by the moon; we ride with straight legs— 
they with knees up to the chin; our necks are enveloped and 
heads bare—their necks are bare and heads enveloped ; their 
code, abjuring wine, pork, and things strangled, permits poly- 
gamy—our code, permitting wine, pork, and things strangled, 
abjures polygamy. Thus, in religion, morals, politics, liter- 
ature, and life, we hate, despise, oppose, misunderstand, and 
misrepresent each other.—Nozrani in Egypt and Syria. 
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THE WOODLANDS. 


By Joun Grsson. 


Come to the woodlands! Summer hath unfurled 

His broad green banner to the breathing wind; 
Come to the woodlands! leave the ungentle world, 

Where foes are numerous—friends are seldom kind: 
Where Care’s dim arrows ever round are hurled, 

Till unto death the wounded heart hath pined. | 
Come, where wild blossoms shun the sultry heat, i 
And twining boughs in graceful arches meet ; | 
Where twilight streams o’er nature’s shady face, 

Weill smile and hearken on thro’ many a sylvan place. 


ee ke et 


Pleasant a woodland ramble, thro’ dim alleys 
Winding most strangely to some secret glade, 
Where the clear brook, with murmuring music, sallies 
From shade to sunlight, and again to shade, 
Luring our footsteps to sweet quiet valleys, 
Down slopes of fern, with starry blooms inlaid; 
Reaching at times the wood-verge, where the light 
Shews far-receding many a rural height, 
Forest, and wold, and flowery pasture-ground, 
Silver'd with winding streains—with grey hills belted round, — 
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Here the wild honeysuckles climb, and fold 
The gnarled boughs with spires and leafy knots, 
And cluster’d blossoms, striped with red and gold, 
Bowering the sunshine from the loveliest spots— 
Sweet trysting places for young Love—which hold, 
Three seasons through, their rich and dewy plots 
Of wild wood-flowers, wooing the loitering air 
To steal amongst the mossy roots, and bear 
Th’ upbreathing incense, as it sails away 
Between the rustling trees to golden-lighted day. 


Unwares we come to some delightful nook 

In the close by-paths, where the trees thrust down 
Their knotted roots into the humming brook, 

And with their leafy helms, and branches brown, 
Darken from daylight and night’s starry look, 

(Till rugged winds crush Autumn’s golden crown) 
The waters rippling thro’ the swaling weeds, 
Tall-bladed sedge, and clumps of dark-plumed reeds— 
Swaying the white-bell’d lilies to and fro, 
Like fairy shallops moor’d from noontide’s burning glow. 


The sylvan dwellers here lead gentle lives— 
Hark! the merle’s voice, in a melodious breeze, 
Blends with the woodspite’s clamour, as he rives 
The withering bark ; and golden-armoured bees, 
With murmuring trumpets, sail from woody hives 
To the blue arch of heaven thro’ yielding trees ; 
The lonely pigeon, cooing from her nest 
On the dark pine, up-bows her trembling breast, 
And broadening throat, emblazed with rich-dyed rings— 
Bending her head the while between her fluttering wings. 


The spotted deer, fray’d at approaching seund, 
eae browse the dewy vert, upturn 
Their antler'’d foreheads suddenly around— 
Leap the wild thorns, and ’mongst the towering fern 
Dash from the sight. Along the nut-strown ground 
Sports the brown squirrel, or you now discern 
The shrill-voiced vagrant leap from bough to bough. 
And in near meadows, hark ! the lowing cow, 
The sheep’s hoarse bleating, its sharp jangling bell, 
And children’s joyous whoops, ringing o’er hill and dell. 
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Soon might the woods seem haunted as of old 
With half-veiled nymphs and mystic deities— 
Such spots of awful beauty we behold, 
Where light and shadow battle in the trees, 
Whose skyward openings shape noon’s streaming gold 
To wondrous semblance (as the eye may please) 
Of wreathed staff, and cup, and broad-mouth’d horn, 
In ancient pageants by wild Sylvans borne, 
When goat-limb’d Pan, and all his lusty band, 
Trampled with horned heels the echoing forest-land. 


A sleight of Fancy !—in a moment, lo! 
The back-kneed Fauns their wildering dances trace— 
Sound the shrill pipe—the trumpet, loudening, blow, 
Startling the brown deer with a sound of chase. 
Down the dark aisles the noisy revellers go, 
By whispering founts, whence peeps the Naiad’s face 
Thro’ the rich silver’s fall. Green Dryads shed 
Leaves and bright blooms to crown the wood-god’s head, 
And Grecian girls sing blithely—till the eye 
Loses the wild wood-dream—the lessening echoes die. 


Or when the shadows deepen with the night, 
And Dedal fires on heaven’s grey altar blaze ; 

When the mild South uplifts the crescent’s light, 
May we descry the moonlight-waken’d fays 

Trooping from flowery halls—their kirtles bright 
Streaming along a hundred forest ways; 

And hear their neighing palfreys sharply dash 

The clinking pebbles, and from thickets aoe 

The steaming dews, when met on mossy lawns, 


Treading the dark green rings, till rosy daylight dawns. 


Beautiful woodland! childhood’s sweetest hours, 
Morning, and noon, to evening’s starry time, 

Have I beguiled amongst its shadowy bowers, 
Humming my dreamy thoughts in careless rhyme, 

Blithe as a wild bee booming round the flowers. 
Silence and Twilight, haunting its green clime, 

Shed their soft influence on my boyish heart, 

Till Care grew weary of his blunted dart : 

Hope shew’d me life—a golden Summer's day ! 


And Joy sung Time to sleep—then stole his scythe away. 
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Tue Fatry-rincs or Pastures.—Most persons are 
familiar with these patches. The grass of which such rings 
are formed, is always the first to vegetate in the spring, and 
keeps the lead of the ordinary grass of the pastures till the 
period of cutting. If the grass of these fairy-rings be exa- 
mined in the spring and early summer, it will be found to 
conceal a number of agarics or ‘“toad-stools,” of various 
sizes. They are found situated either entirely on the outside 
of the ring, or on the outer border of the grass which com- 
pews it. A chemical examination of some fungi (the true 

t. George’s Agarie of Clusias—Agaric graveolens) which 
grew in the fairy-rings on the pasture around the College at 
Cirencester, was made. They contained 87°46 per cent. of 
water, and 12°54 per cent. of dry matter. The formation 
of these rings may be accounted for as follows:—A fungus 
is developed on a single spot of ground—sheds its seed, and 
dies ;—~on the spot Tes it grew it leaves a valuable manur- 
ing of phosphoric acid and alkalies—some magnesia, and a 
little sulphate of lime. Another fungus might undoubtedly 
on on the same spot again; but, upon the death of the 

rst, the ground becomes occupied by a vigorous crop of 
grass, rising like a phoenix on the ashes of its predecessor. 
It would thus appear that the increase of these fairy-rings 
is due to the large quantity of phosphated alkali, magnesia, 
&c., secreted by these fungi; and, whilst they are extend~- 
ing themselves in search of the additional food which they 
require, they leave, on decaying, a most abundant crop of 
nutriment for the grass.—Professor Wray. 





THE INQUISTORIAL INCOME TAX. 
A THOUGHT OR TWO THEREON. 


(A Repeat.) 


A Taxon Earnings before they accumulate to be con- 
verted into fixed property, or fruit-bearing fixed capital, is 
as. uneconomical on the part of a statesman, as, on the part. of 
as » would be, depletion of the Chyle which produces 
blood (were such depletion possible) instead of depletion of 
the superabundant blood itself; or, again, such a tax is as 
indiscreet as would be the operation of a gardener who 
should cut away, at the roots, a main. feeder. of the. tree, 
instead of pruning its luxuriance and gathering its fruit at 
the appropriate season. Earnings, great or small, so long as 
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they are in a state of activity or transition, repairing losses, 
augmenting business, employing labour, and, directly or 
indirectly, promoting production, and increasing consump- 
tion, should be sacred from taxation! When earnings 
accumulate beyond the calls of the business out of which 
they accrue, for one that hoards them, ten thousand ¢nvest, 
i.e. convert them from floating into fixed capital—into 
property in the right fiscal sense of the word, into property 
which, if there must be a property-tax, can have toll taken 
of its fruits as they mature in dividends, rental, annuities, 
&c. &c., without that amount of detestably minute and cruel 
inquisition, which is indispensable in the case of the Earnings’ 
tax portion of the income-tax. This inquisition into the 
private affairs and means of the professional, commercial, and 
trading classes, is as unconstitutional and revolting as Zhe 
Suspension of the Habeas Corpus Act, Domiciliary Search, 
General Warrants, or any other last resort of imperilled 
social existence; and, after all, it will never get at the real 
truth. The timid and the struggling will put on false 
appearances to defeat it, so will the fraudulent and the 
reckless; the former will be overtaxed, the latter under- 
taxed. This inquisition is, ‘‘ de facto,” domiciliary search, 
in its widest and most odious acceptation ; domiciliary search 
into our pocket books, and account books, and ledgers, and 
memoranda, in order to extort from us a tax or toll on our 
gettings and havings! 

WE DO TRUST THAT THE ELECTORAL BODY, ALL OVER 
THE KINGDOM, WILL RAISE THE CRY, AT THE COMING 
ELECTION, OF “No Income Tax,” ‘“ No Espionaae.” 
Then, or never, they may enforce upon our public men the 
redemption of their pledge, by the use of which alone, they 
were enabled to saddle us with this detestable, odious, 
unequally-operating, and most unstatesmanlike impost ; viz. 
that 1T sHOULD ONLY BE OF A TEMPORARY AND SHORT- 
LIVED DURATION. If taxes in substitution of it must be 
had, a House Tax, judiciously laid on, might redeem both 
the inquisitorial Income, and the light and air and health- 
limiting Window Tax. Again, and again, and again, we say, 
from the bottom of our hearts, Down with the Paul-Pryism, 
the extortion, the inequality, the appellate vexation, and the 
expensive machinery of the iniquitous, and oppressive 
Income tax. 


Inner Temple, 1847. 
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Curiosities. 





I reco.tiect hearing a friend describe an interview he 
once had with Beethoven, which gave me a more sensible 
idea of the triumph of the spirit over the body—of the 
sublime power of imagination over the weakness of our cor- 

oral organs—than anything else that I ever met with. As 
is well known, the great musician was very deaf, and much 
more so at some moments than others. When the visitor 
entered, Beethoven was playing one of his finest composi- 
tions, which had not at that time been given to the world; 
and, his back being turned towards the door, he did not per- 
ceive that some one came in. As he went on, all the various 
appearances of intense delight and emotion passed over his 
countenance; and, at length, the tears rolled down his 
cheeks as he concluded. The visitor then laid his hand upon 
his arm, and made him aware of how great was his admiration 
of all that he had just heard. ‘“ Alas, my friend!” replied 
the great harmonist, ‘‘ I have not heard a single note—I can 
only imagine it!”—James. 


. 


The Patrician tells us that Lady Elizabeth D’Arcy; the 
fair and richly portioned daughter of Thomas Earl Rivers, 
was wooed by three suitors at the same time; and ‘the 
knights, as in ae bound, were disposed to contest ‘the 
prize with targe and lance; but the lady forbade the'battle, 
atid menaced disobedience with her eternal displeasure, 
Le Sera nat that, if they had patience, she 

uldhave them all in their turn.’ And she literally ful- 
filled her ise; for she married first, Sir George Trench- 
ard; of Wolverton, who left her a widow at seventeen; 
secondly, Sir John Gage, of Firle ;‘ and, thirdly, Sir Wil- 
a ee of Ickworth—the three original claimants of her 

! 








A Cunrosrry 1. Mopern, Lirz.—The residents of the 
Thirty-second Street, were, on. Wednes- 


Sixth Avenue, 


Sie «ew he 


day last, to a very effective comedy, by a_ couple, of 
amateur performers, who went see eee : so well 
that it is Vai esperar td have had considerable prac- 
rein tae ine. main incidents of the piece are as follows : 
A gentleman went home to dinner, at 


; having. suffered a 
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trifling loss from a fall in the stocks, was disposed to make 
up for it by venting his disappointment upon the unoffend- 
ing members of his family. This is a very old practice among 
married gentlemen ; and wives ought, by this time, to be used 
to it, as lobsters are to be boiled alive. But the wife of 
this gentleman didn’t exactly understand the mission ; and, 
when he remarked that there was too much pepper in the 
hot pie, and that the dinner generally was not fit for a 
hog, she replied, that, if she had known it was to be eaten 
by a hog, she would have made it fit for him. This, of 
course, led to a spirited reply; and the lady, at last, for- 
getting the humility so becoming in a wife, jumped up ina 
passion, and dashed her plate on the floor, ‘‘Oh, ho!” ex- 
claimed the husband, “ if. you are going to play that game, I 
will be up with you!” So he seized a tureen and smashed 
it against a crimson sofa. The lady, not to be outdone, up- 
sets the table, and so smashes all the crockery at one blow, 
and then dares her husband to go on. To a that he was 
as full of spirit as his wife, the gentleman flings a water- 
goblet at the French clock on the mantelpiece, overturns his 
wife upon the floor, and darts the chair, on which he was 
sitting, through the window into the street, and then tosses 
the mirror, which hung in the room, after it. Having finished 
the work of destruction inside, he rushed into the street, and 
began to demolish the chair and the remains of the mirror. 
While engaged in this work, a body of police, who had 
been sent for, made their appearance, and took the spirited 
gentleman into custody. He asserted his right to ialia 
his property, and remonstrated with them on their imperti- 
nent interference. The officers of the law admitted his 
right to destroy his property, but denied the lawfulness of 
his doing it in the street; and, for that offence, they took 
him off to the station-house, where we lost sight of him, and 
remain in profound ignorance of the winding up of the 
comedy,—Vew York Mirror. 





A New York paper publishes the following very curious 
announcement :—“ A young lady, perfectly competent, wishes 
to form a class of young mothers and nurses, and to instruct 
them’ in the art of talking to infants in such manner as will 
interest and please them. 





~The New York Herald contains an advertisement from “‘a 
respéctable young woman, who wishes to act as wet-nursé to 
a Protestant baby.” ) wares 
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In the reign .of Charles I., a Mayor of Norwich actually 
sent.a fellow to prison for saying that the Prince of Wales 
was born without a shirt.—Lznconshire Times. 





A Man 1s not A Woman.—She is, also, an English- 
woman by. birth and education, which he is not.—JAmEs. 





A person reading in a Newspaper, that the Bishop of Lon- 
don had refused to grant a licence for the floating chapel on 
the river Thames, naively observed, ‘I am not at all. sur- 
prised at his lordship’s refusal, inasmuch as the chapel does 
not float in his See.” 





An American paper says, that during the long’ drought 
last summer, water became so scarce in a certain parish, that 
the farmers’ wives were obliged to send their milk to town 
genuine. 





A like authority contains the following advertisement :— 
“‘ Two sisters want washing,” &c. On this, a contemporary 
drily observes, that it ‘‘ fears millions of brothers are in the 
same predicament.” 


Witerature, 


CRIME, OR THE GAMESTER’S DAUGHTER, 
A TALE. : 


Br R. Bsprnertexp, Ese. 
(Strange, Paternoster Row.) 


Tuis is another of Mr... Bedingfield’s very striking and 
original tales, and, in it, are fearfully pourtrayed the vicious 
cores i lamen habe end of a panel gamblers, male) and 
emale, living together in open profligacy, and whose pr 
dominant nd of union, aide all others are as uakes 
is the “‘ auré sacra fames”—the accursed lust of gold, Paris; 
the Metropolis of France, is very. appropriately selected as‘ 
the chief scene seen birth 4 its singu = ‘incidents; 

/many occasions, have pl 1d... scope: in other rss 
No characters could. be: better. conceived, or sus 0K” 
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work our their moral purpose by contrast with greater 
effect, than those of the highminded, virtuous, and philan- 
thropic Edward Ormond: or of the real heroine of the 
work, the originally erring, but the subsequently agonized, 
chastened, and purified Eimily Glyndon: or of the heroine’s 
substitute, through uncontrollable circumstances, in the 
home of the poet Lebeau, the Lady Cecilia, his affectionate, 
dutiful, and magnanimous wife. ‘The tale is so long, and so 
cleverly complicated, containing, at least, as much if not 
more matter than most of our ordinary three volume novels, 
that it is impossible for us in the space allotted to our 
Literature to go into its plot, or give an account of its 
philosophical and psychological trains of thought and deduc- 
tions: we must, therefore, urge its claims for perusal, as 
strongly as may be, on the attention of our readers, and 
perhaps we cannot do so more arousingly than by assuring 
them, that we know of no modern work of fiction more worthy 
of a place, and republication, among some leading series of 
our modern standard novels, than Mr. Bedingfield’s tale of 
“‘Crime, or the Gamester’s Daughter.”. 





THE LONG LOST FOUND.—Parr IL. 
Wirns Ixn.iustrations spy H. K. Browne. 
(Orr & Co.) 


Tuts is a venture of Messrs. Orr, (the well known 
publishers of Chambers’ Edinburgh Journal) on a work of 
fiction to be published in monthly parts, and each part to be 
illustrated by the graver of H. K. Browne. This opening 
part contains two such illustrations: the first—viz. Mrs. 
Sinclair at the bedside of Mabel, very sweetly and express- 
ively depicted ; but its companion on the frontispiece—viz. 
“‘ The Outcast Mother,” sadly verging on the outrageous— 
the untrue to nature—the, if we may coin a term, invrai- 
semblable. The story, as far as it has proceeded, reads very 
pleasingly, and keeps the interest of the reader alive as he 
proceeds, It is laid in Scotland, and intermixes itself with 

edern times, and the trials of the Free Church of -the 
Nartho: ‘When we have seen the subsequent Numbers, we 
shall, be better able to judge of the bearing and conduct of a 


tale.of;. which, we can already say, that it opens well, and 


promises; to afford entertainment and instruction combined. 
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“THE LACE KNITTER’S INTELLIGIBLE GUIDE, 
By Mas, G. Linnzus Bangs. 
First Serres—EnpGrncs. 
(Hutton & Co., Newgate. Street.) 


When last we wished Mrs. Banks ‘‘ God speed,” it was 
in her character as the authoress of a sweet collection of 
poems, published under her maiden name of Isabella Varley, 
and entitled “Ivy Leaves.” In the little book before us she 
has devoted her time and talents to the useful-ornamental ; 
and has produced a New Handbook or Guide to the Art and 
Mystery of Lace Knitting, which we doubt not will prove 
of practical utility to the fair sex, and, to them at least, if 
not to us men, perfectly intelligible, both in its letter-press 
directions, and in the twenty and more of original and 
elegant designs, or patterns, with which it is illustrated. 





THE LOVE TEST, AND OTHER TALES AND POEMS. 
By B. LamBert. 
(H. Hurst, King William Street.) 


For the first productions of a young aspirant after poetic 
fame, these Poems read very smoothly sem evince both ima- 
gination and feeling. The pieces are nearly fifty in number, 
on. yery various topics, and in every variety of metre; as a 
taste of their quality, we have transferred, to our Cabinet of 
Gems, two of the Sonnets, written respectively in the months 
of May and November. They are fair specimens of the 
author's talents and style of composition. 





THE GRAND PANORAMA OF LONDON 
FROM THE THAMES. . 


(C, Evans, 351 Strand.) 


BP as bel? Masel Bendon,:ialined: Shanes \Novehs‘coni: 
mencing with the river frontage of é rekon 
Houses of Parliament, and extending the whole oway: |till 
beyond Limehouse; and then, returning at Greenwich 







Reach, South Greenwich 
jects of interest, p “ The ‘Dreadn readnou 
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“The Royal Victualling Office,” inclusive. The, Map is 
the longest (being somewhat about eighteen feet when fully 
unfolded) as well as the most distinctly and accurately 
engraved of any of its class that we ever were delighted 
withal; and when we add, that it was presented gratuitously 
to the Subscribers of the Pictorial Times; and that, now, to 
non-subscribers, it is offered, in a purple and gold case, , for 
the trifling sum of eighteenpence, we have said more than 
enough to prove that it is a wonder of cheapness: in fact, 
both for that quality and the excellence and correctness of 
its delineations, we consider it the very best Handbook Map 
of London along the Thames we have ever inspected. 





STATISTICS OF CRIME IN ENGLAND AND WALES. 
(Second Contribution.) 
By F. G. P. Neison, Ese., F.LS., &e. 
( Hatton and Co., Covent Garden.) 


We are glad to see Mr, Neison again labouring in that 
department of the field of philanthropy for which he is so 
eminently fitted. He promised, on a former occasion, to 
resume his useful inquiries into the causes of crime; and the 
present paper is another valuable contribution to the statis- 
tical stores of the philanthropist. It has a special reference 
to the influence of education on the development of crime? 
and the facts adduced well deserve the attention of the 
Legislature, and will assist, if duly considered, in intro- 
ducing into this country a more complete and efficient sys- 
tem of general education. Ts 





HONEST AND HAPPY. 
! _A BALLAD. 
Tue Worps sy G. Linnazvs Banxs; Tue Music sr R. F. Lowest. 


(Purday, St. Paul’s Church-yard.) 


An exhortation to honesty and contentment thrown into 
the,shape, of excellent, lyric Poetry, and set to enlivening 
music by,.a\composer quite competent to the task. The,pre- 
Vailing,,aix is, very, stirring and grateful, and the repeat, or 


six) te wit 
do sodto bac" Then strive to be honest and happy, 195] 
saat > ba And et the world do as it will,” \ 
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comes fall, @ut.on‘the-eat with very charming effect... )5i002 
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“THOU HAST KNELT AT THE ALTAR.”—A Batzap. 
Tar Worps sy Miss G. Bennett; Toe Music sy R. F. Lowe. 


This is a Bridal Ballad, melodized by the same composer, 
and, allowing for the total difference of subject, as sweetly 
linked ‘‘to well-appropriate strains” as the somewhat’ more 
striking though not better modulated composition, on which we 
have just commented. We shall be happy to meet with 
Mr. L. again and again, and wish him every success in his 
musical career. 





MY DREAM BOOK. 
Porems.—By Sopuia Ise. 


This volume, very similar to ‘The Love Test” in its 
drawing-room-table elegance of exterior and general getting 
up, is somewhat distinguished from it, in the fact of mixing 
a large portion of religious Poetry with its more miscel- 
laneous contents, ‘‘ Divine Love ;” “ The Olive Spray from 
Gethsemane :” “The Young Martyr:” and ‘“ Heaven in 
Heaven” are some of the subjects which give it the “ sw 
generis” character we have indicated. Of the non-religious 
pieces, that, in four parts, entitled ‘‘ The Foster-Brother,” 

leased us best in the perusal; while, of the whole, it may 
said, that they are the productions of an accomplished 
pen, and spring from the emotions of an affectionate heart. 





CALDWELL’S MUSIC JOURNAL.—Paar I. 
Caldwell, Edinburgh; Orr, London. 

This is the First Part of a Journal of Music.just started, 
in weekly numbers, price twopence each, by iis. Cald- 
well of Edinburgh. present part contains four of these 
numbers, comprising, The Song of the Old Bell; the music 
y Robert Guylott: The Poetry from Bentley’s Miscellany. 

get Rose D Fie! the music by Donizetti: the Poetry 
oy F,.Morton. Oh, bid me not forget: The Music and 
oetry ede ae ban The Brigand’s Song: The music by 
R. Guylott: The Poetry by O. W. Gordon.—Of these four 
| itions, The Song. of the Bell incontestably  “ bears 
: 1;" and, to our liking, The Brigand ranks next 
to it. The remaining two compositions are very acceptable 
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and pleasing, and the Part in itself, as well as. in its, con- 
gees well for the future, ah chesp e 


ey have done. in, the Part 


us, they cannot fail of credit and success,’ “* 








